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THE YEAR 1874. 


WE cannot more appropriately commence our musical 
retrospect of the year now ended than by repeating the 
remarks we made a twelvemonth since as to the difficulty 
in which we are placed through the constant activity 
shown by musicians during the past year. In this respect, 
indeed, 1874 shows a close resemblance to 1873; if any- 
thing, even more has been done for the art, and a disposi- 
tion has been evinced to break into new fields of labour. 

The foundation of the Musical Association for the 
Investigation and Discussion of Subjects connected with 
the Science and Art of Music is an example of what has 
just been said, and may be regarded as one of the most 
important events of the year. Similar in organisation 
and aim to the existing learned societies, it already 
numbers ‘among its members many of the most distin- 
guished theoretical and practical musicians in the country; 
and although only two meetings have as yet been held, 
these have been of a character to warrant the best hopes 
for the future of the association. Another new society, 
different but not less deserving in its object, has also 
started into existence. This is the Musical Artists’ Society, 
founded for the purpose of giving English composers the 
opportunity of a hearing for their works. Modest as yet 
in its scale of operations, it has within itself the elements 
of success, should it meet with the support to which it is 
justly entitled. 

Among our concert-giving institutions, it is gratifying 
to find that the Crystal Palace still occupies the post of 
honour. Though of course marked by occasional short- 
comings, it is hardly an exaggeration to say that asa 
whole the orchestral performances which are given under 
Mr. Manns’s able direction are the ze p/us ultra of excel- 
lence ; certainly nothing approaching them in finish is to 
be heard elsewhere; while for enterprise and research 
the programmes will compare favourably with those of 
any other concerts. This is best shown by the fact that 
it is here the exception rather than the rule not to find the 
words “ First time at these concerts,” or “ First time in 
England,” affixed to at least one item in a Saturday’s 
programme. English music, also, still continues to receive 
at Sydenham a recognition which is the more gratifying, 
as it is too often sought in vain elsewhere. In addition 
to the large number of works by native composers which 
have been brought forward at the winter concerts, English 
opera has throughout the year formed an important 
feature of the attractions of the Palace. -The Summer 
Concerts, moreover, have been, from a musical point of 
view, vastly superior in interest to those of previous years. 
Instead of hackneyed operatic songs and bailads sung by 
“ star’ vocalists, a really instructive series of “ National 
Concerts,” illustrative of English, French, Italian, Ger- 
man, Russian, Polish, and Scandinavian music, has been 
given. Wecan recall no year during which music at the 
Crystal Palace has given cause for more hearty con- 
gratulation. 

Next in importance to the Crystal Palace, we are in- 
clined to place Messrs. Novello, Ewer, and Co.’s gigantic 
enterprise of the nightly concerts at the Albert Hall. 
Commenced early in November, and still in progress as 
we write, these concerts provide a series of admirable and 
varied musical entertainments on a scale previously un- 
attempted either in this or any other country. Witha 
most excellent orchestra, and the best attainable soloists, 
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both vocal and instrumental, every class of music, from 
the grandest symphony or oratorio to the simplest ballad, 
is to be heard at these entertainments. Here again it is 
only just to acknowledge the recognition of English music 
as shown at the “English nights,” on which a large 
number of works by our best composers have been 
brought toa hearing. The excellence of the performances, 
on the occasions when we have heard them, has been 
worthy of the taste and skill shown in the selection of the 
programmes. 

Of our older musical societies, the Sacred Harmonic 
has distinguished itself last season by the production of 
a new and the revival of a completely forgotten oratorio. 
The former (Macfarren’s St. Fohn the Baptist) resulted 
in a brilliant success; the latter (Crotch’s Palestine), a 
most musicianly but somewhat old-fashioned composi- 
tion, in a succés a’estime. With these two works the 
society seems to consider it has for the present done 
enough for art; for the prospectus of this season contains 
(excepting a repetition of Macfarren’s oratorio) nothing 
which can be called a novelty. 

The Philharmonic Concerts were chiefly remarkable 
for the small amount of novelty promised, and the much 
smaller amount given; some of the chief items of the 
prospectus being in the event “conspicuous by their 
absence.” Brahms’s serenade in A and Lalo’s clever 
violin concerto were the most interesting of the new works 
actually brought forward. It is pleasing to be able to 
report a decided improvement in the quality of the per- 
formances, though the directors committed the common 
error of making the programmes in general far too long, 
whereby players and hearers were alike wearied, if not 
exhausted, before the close of the concerts. 

Of the British Orchestral Society it is impossible to 
speak favourably. Though the programmes were full of 
interest, and contained many novelties, the conductor, to 
tell the plain truth, is quite unfitted for his post; and 
until some change is made in this direction, it is hopeless 
to expect good performances, although the orchestra is one 
of the finest, as regards its constituent parts, that could 
be found in London. Among other interesting orchestral 
concerts of the year may be mentioned those of the now 
defunct Wagner Society, which were devoted to the 
presentation of works of the “modern German” school, 
and more especially of those of Richard Wagner. Though 
the society no longer exists, its place is happily supplied 
by the “Wagner nights” at the Albert Hall Concerts 
already mentioned. The series of concerts given last 
spring by M. Gounod also deserves a passing notice, if 
only for the production thereat of the French composer’s 
very clever incidental music to Feanne d’Arc. 

Passing next to the department of chamber music, we 
find no less activity during the past year than has pre- 
vailed in our orchestras. The sixteenth season of the 
Monday Popular Concerts at St. James’s Hall was espe- 
cially noteworthy for the large number of new works, 
particularly by living composers, brought to a hearing. 
That the performances were characterised by the utmost 
perfection it is needlessto add. No more finished render- 
ing of a quartett or trio than may be heard at these 
concerts is conceivable. The series now in progress 
shows no falling off in interest as compared with its 
predecessor. 

The Monday Popular Concerts, however, have by no 
means enjoyed a monopoly in the presentation of chamber 
music. We have had in addition Mr. Charles Hallé’s 
so-called “ Recitals,” which are in reality concerts, at 
which the distinguished pianist, instead of confining him- 
self to pianoforte solos, has brought forward a large 
number of interesting works for two or more instruments, 
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several of which had not previously been given in this 
country. The finished quartett playing to be heard at 
Mr. Henry Holmes’s “ Musical Evenings” should also 
be mentioned, as well as the excellent suburban “ Monthly 
Popular Concerts” of Mr. Ridley Prentice. Mr. Willem 
Coenen’s three concerts of modern music were to amateurs 
among the special treats of the season. The programmes 
consisted almost entirely of works not previously heard 
in this country; and though not all of equal merit or 
importance, the first production of such compositions as 
J. S. Svendsen’s octett and Gernsheim’s string quartett 
in C minor would of themselves suffice to entitle these 
concerts to a place among the notable events of the 
past year. 

Of piano recitals, in the proper sense of the term, there 
has been no lack. Not to mention Dr. Biilow, whose 
performances have excited no less sensation than last 
year, we have heard for the first time Mme. Essipoff, 
one of the greatest living lady-pianists ; and Mlle. Krebs, 
who came here many years since as almost an “ infant 
prodigy,” returned to us with her powers fully matured, 
and at once took the position to which her great abilities 
fully entitle her. Herr Pauer’s three “historical” per- 
formances at the Hanover Square Rooms were no less 
educationally valuable than artistically finished. 

The past year has been an unusually busy one as 
regards its musical festivals. First in importance among 
these has been the Triennial Handel Festival at the 
Crystal Palace. While but little novelty was heard on 
that occasion, the performances as a whole have never 
been surpassed. But for the outrageous liberties which 
the conductor at times thought fit to take with Handel’s 
music, the whole festival would have been to all musicians 
present a treat of the highest order. 

The annual meeting of the Three Choirs, which took 
place this year at Gloucester, was noticeable for the un- 
usual excellence of the execution of the music. It is no 
secret that from the conditions under which these per- 
formances take place, they often leave much to be desired. 
A happy star seems, however, to have shone over Glou- 
cester this year; for, with hardly an exception, the render- 
ing of the works brought forward was characterised by 
great finish. An important controversy has sprung out 
of this festival with respect to the future conduct of these 
meetings, the authorities at Worcester having refused to 
grant the use of their Cathedral next year unless the plan 
at present pursued is modified in several important 
respects. It remains to be seen what the result as regards 
future festivals will be. 

Following the example set in 1873 by Bristol and 
Glasgow, Liverpool and Leeds have during the past year 
inaugurated triennial festivals. With respect to both a 
great success has to be chronicled. At Liverpool, under 

ir Julius Benedict, special attention was given to Eng- 
lish music. In addition to a very fine performance of 
Sullivan’s Light of the World, under the composer’s 
direction, and Professor Oakeley’s “ Edinburgh ” march, 
a new overture by Mr. G. A. Macfarren, and a very clever 
and pleasing orchestral work, “The Lay of the Last 
Minstrel,” by Mr. J. F. Barnett, were brought forward. The 
Leeds Festival, though containing no novelties of import- 
ance, was remarkable for some of the finest chorus 
singing ever heard in this or any other country. Such 
performances as those of Macfarren’s St. fohn the Baptist 
and Schumann’s Paradise and the Peri will not soon be 
forgotten by those who heard them. 

Among other provincial musical events of importance 
must be named Mr. Kuhe’s annual festival at Brighton, 
the “Reid Festival” in connection with the Chair of 
Music at Edinburgh University, and Mr. Rea’s excellent 





series of concerts at Newcastle-on-Tyne, all of which 
were duly chronicled in our columns, and with regard to 
which a word of mention here will be sufficient. 

Italian opera presents, as usual, but little feature for 
comment, the only point of importance during the past 
year being the production of Balfe’s posthumous opera, 
Il Talismano, at Drury Lane. So long as the opera 
continues to be a mere fashionable lounge, and the 
“upper ten” who patronise it car¢ about hearing singers 
rather than music, there is little\or no chance of any 
amendment. The light French \operas, on the other 
hand, of Messrs. Offenbach, Leco¢q, Hervé, and others, 
seem to be acclimatising themselves among us ; perform- 
ances of this class having, during the past year, been 
steadily increasing in popularity. 

The quantity of music which has been heard in this 
country for the first time during the past twelve months 
is so darge that anything like a résumé of it here is 
altogether impossible. One or two points, however, 
must be touched upon. And first, Joachim Raff, one of 
the most distinguished of living composers, has been 
introduced for the first time to a London audience, by a 
performance of his “ Lenore” symphony at the Crystal 
Palace, while some of his chamber music has been heard 
at the Monday Popular Concerts. The Norwegian com- 
posers, Svendsen and Grieg, have also been represented 
In our concert-programmes. Nor has English music 
been neglected. New compositions of importance have 
been brought forward (mostly at the Crystal Palace and 
the British Orchestral Society) by Messrs. J. F. Barnett, 
Hamilton Clarke, Henry Gadsby, Alfred Holmes, G. 
Lohr, G. A. Macfarren, and E. Prout. This list is pro- 
bably incomplete ; but even if it be, it is sufficient to 
show that our countrymen have not been inactive. 

The obituary list for the past year is a very heavy one. 
In this country we have lost one of our best singers in 
Mme. Parepa-Rosa, and one of our finest clarinettists in 
Mr. Papé. Mr. J. J. Haite, the composer, and Mr. Eckhoff, 
a well-known member of the Crystal Palace band, have 
also been removed by death. Signor Mongini, the well- 
remembered ¢enore robusto; Herr Plaidy, professor at the 
Leipzig Conservatorium ; the composers, F. Burgmiiller, 
Peter Cornelius, Franz Bendel, Amédié Méreaux, and 
H. C. Lumbye; Drechsler, the violoncellist; Jan de 
Graan, the promising young Dutch violinist; and 
Tellefsen, the pianist, must be added to the names already 
given. Nor should the death of Paul Mendelssohn, the 
brother of the great composer, pass unrecorded. 

We close our review of last year with a feeling of satis- 
faction. There has not only been no retrogression, but 
the promise of 1873 has been amply fulfilled ; and there 
is every reason to hope that the impulse given to art 
during the past year will continue to be felt during that 
upon which we have now entered, ‘ 








THE WORKS OF CHOPIN IN THEIR RELA- 
TION TO ART. 


No musical works of distinctive character for the piano- 
forte, except perhaps the greater part of Weber’s com- 
positions for that instrument, may be said to have been 
so much neglected as have those of Chopin. This, 
doubtless, may have been caused in the first place by the 
decided outré character of the works, and next by the 
fact of the peculiar technical difficulties in the way of 
performance, which form a certain feature in them, and 
which must necessarily be overcome before a correct 
interpretation of the composer’s thought can possibly be 
given. Chopin’s music is such that in an artist who 
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undertakes to render it, a most sympathetic appreciation 
of the spirit of the works is required. Absolutely, this 
may be said regarding any class of music ; but Chopin’s 
ideas are in themselves so perfectly transcendental, and 
moreover expressed in a manner so truly poetical, that 
to enter into the spirit of them fully one needs, as it 
were, a sort of preconceived perception of them. It is 
also music in itself as far as possible removed from any 
false or perverted sentiment; but which, nevertheless, 
by an unworthy interpreter may be led to impart such 
emotion. : 

It has long been observed, that it cannot but be an 
error to endeavour to arrive at an understanding as to 
the relative merit of works of art in diverse and distinct 
forms, by mere unaided comparison between them. When 
examples of art lie in the same class or form, comparison, 
of course, may be more justly made (what musician, for 
instance, has not brought together the £/ijah and Messiah 
for this purpose?). - But at times no better result will 
be obtained by weighing in the esthetic scales the im- 
promptus and nocturnes of Chopin against the sonatas 
of Beethoven, than would attend a comparison between 
works respectively belonging to altogether separate arts-- 
say, for example, between these compositions of Chopin 
and the poems of Shelley. It might even seem to an 
ingenious and speculative mind that kindred genius may 
suitably find its exposition in different, though parallel 
forms ; that, according to this theory, through the inner 
spirit of their works, the musician and poet, Chopin and 
Shelley in particular, may be perceived to be not entirely 
unallied. But, certainly, in the artistic form by which 
alone these spiritual ideas can be brought to our per- 
ception, no zsthetic rules could be applied to these 
works in conjunction.* Neither, also, can we, of certain 
musical compositions, estimate one as being removed 
beyond or of a higher degree than another, merely 
because the composer’s ideas may have led him to 
express them, and be suited to an expression, in a more 
extended and elaborated form of art. That classes or 
forms of musical art may be considered relatively superior 
or inferior to others, as the case may be, is true ; but that 
consideration alone must not bias our feeling and judg- 
ment as to the ideal beauty that may exist in any com- 
position. On the other hand, if we seek to ascertain the 
degree of superiority such may hold in its own individual 
range of art, the result may be equally inconclusive, as 
in certain forms a work may be incapable of conveying 
or not have occasion to express any great ideal beauty, 
and on that account solely be unworthy to rank apart 
from its own class, although considered as to its imme- 
diate purpose it may be accounted as an estimable com- 
position. 

The symphony is the highest form of instrumental 
music; but the symphony in C minor is not to be 
regarded as great only because, as a symphony and an 
artistic work of the highest order, it commands our intense 
admiration: our perception must reach much farther. 
We have here the symphony because only this particular 
form could embody the ideas conceived at the time in the 
mind of the composer. We will assume, and I judge not 
incorrectly, that other ideas might have possessed, though 
in a different way, equal beauty with those which inspired 
this grand work; but, being different in character, they 
would probably be unfit for the same mode of expression, 
and even have to seek it through a form the characteristics 
of which may cause it to be considered inferior, though 


* It was the late Lord Lytton, I believe, who observed somewhat to this 
effect, that all genius might possibly be radically similar, but have been 


guided to different ends by mere extraneous circumstances, 








this term cannot be applied to the entire work. Where, 
then, the several means of expression can fully and 
adequately convey the same primary beauty, the one 
composition should be accounted equally great with the 
other ; though the first may be an instrumental piece of 
a complex character, and the other a comparatively 
simple song. Beethoven’s Adelaide is quite worthy to 
be esteemed a companion to any other inspiration of its 
author. To apply to nature for a simile—the roses of a 
garden are not less innately beautiful than a high range 
of snow-covered mountains, for the reason that they do 
not partake of that impressive dignity and grandeur 
which the latter possesses. 

Chopin’s best works are cast in simple moulds: the 
valse, polonaise, scherzo, mazurka, and the song-form of 
the nocturne, are among the chosen means of conveyance 
for his inspirations. He has accordingly been judged as 
a composer from a false point of view—the consideration 
of external form as being one of the principal elements, 
if not the chief one, of beauty in musical composition,— 
and has been disparagingly spoken of as a small composer 
when these works have been compared with others of a 
higher standard of form. It has been thought not likely 
that Chopin’s works could properly be so highly esteemed 
as any works of the older masters—for the sole cause that 
each composition has been only judged as an example of 
that class of music to which it belongs, without any 
further acquaintance with the spirit of the music having 
been sought. 

It has been too often forgotten that music is simply 
and naturally intended to awaken our emotional feelings ; 
the grammatical construer of harmonies and mathematical 
regulator of intrinsically dull forms seems to desire that 
his particular province should always secure and occupy 
the first attention; that no effects should be accounted 
attainable except through the means he may point out. 
In fact, there is no art so encumbered with such useless, 
if time-worn rules, and.so clogged with science, as is the 
art of music ; so that a composer is either forced to obey 
fixed principles of composition, and follow in the ordi- 
nary round of pedantic mediocrity, or to undertake the 
dangerous responsibility of disregarding any laws what- 
ever. 

The music of Chopin is characteristically tinged with a 
reflection of the composer's nationality: this fact is 
generally dwelt upon; but it is not shown that the real 
beauty of the music becomes impaired through this tone 
of expression having been imparted to it. No clear rules 
have yet been given for estimating the ideal character of 
music ; forms must exist in the mind of each individual 
listener (I say /istener, advisedly) ; so I have not sought 
to prove why Chopin’s compositions should be considered 
ideally great ; but assuming them to be so, and that like- 
wise this power of ideal beauty is completely expressed, 
I wished rather to show that no rules of practical im- 
portance only ought, justly, to prevent this music from 
occupying its proper position in musical art. In Chopin’s 
compositions we have a delicacy of expression and refine- 
ment of idea absolutely unequalled in all musical literature, 
and which music is as truly suited to the pianoforte as is 
Schubert’s music suited to the voice. We are told, re- 
garding the working out of his ideas, that Chopin always 
observed the utmost scrupulousness respecting all matters 
of technical detail; and, although his ideas were quickly 
conceived, that he sometimes spent weeks upon the correc- 
tion of a single page. In almost all his pieces is this 
token of polished workmanship observable, and its pre- 
sence cannot but enhance the value of any work of art. 
Rochefoucauld, in one of his clever maxims, observes 
that “it often happens that things present themselves to 
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our minds more finished than we could with much labour 
make them.” ‘This occurs, however, very rarely ; though 
it is quite certain that no mere show of artistic excellence 
of form can suffice to atone for the want of inner beauty. 
To bestow labour upon a work beyond what is necessary 
to convey its idea is only folly and pedantry; but in 
Chopin’s music we perceive an intention and meaning in 
every grace and embellishment that is used. 

There is also a greater reason why Chopin’s works 
should be more extensively cultivated ; and that is that 
they represent the spirit of the modern or romantic school 
of musical art. As Beethoven’s works are the outcome 
of all that is contained in the spirit of the Viennese school 
(and all preceding and contemporary works are, in a 
great measure, to be viewed as attendant, illustrative, or 
adjunctive to these), so Chopin should be studied together 
with Beethoven as being the foremost representative of a 
new, succeeding, and wider range of art. 

Although we may not, hereafter, according to the pro- 
positions of Strauss, be forced to look to art for the only 
consolement of our existence—in short, with certain 
humanitarian principles to take the place of religion,— 
yet it is true that musical art would be esteemed a higher 
thing if its progressive capabilities were more believed in 
and regarded, as they would necessarily have to be if 
society were brought under the subjection of the German 
philosopher’s ideas. Speaking of Handel and Bach, 
Strauss says: “They belong, after all, with their whole 
manner of conceiving and feeling, to a time into which 
for once we may let ourselves be transported, but with 
which we have no. longer any possible affinity.” We 
have, then, either to deny the whole tendency of this 
assertion, and so out of reverence for these and other 
exponents of the art be willing to believe that by their 
means music has reached its utmost limits; or, on the 
other hand, looking forward to a free view, regard all 
musical works, after their immediate purpose has become 





no longer necessary to us, only as worthy study for the 
musician and as guides to further expansion and develop- 
ment of the art. In the latter case it will be useless to 
expect pleasure to be derived from the performance of 
music that may only be thus regarded as an aid to study 
for the furtherance of progressive art. 

At the present day Wagner endeavours to enlarge the 
boundaries of musical art by uniting that art with others, | 
and thus abandoning the hope that any greater develop- 
ment of purely instrumental music is possible. Having, 
then, to seek in instrumental works, not sources of future 
forms, but the presence of such a spirit as may be in close 
relation to that of existing art, that class of music must 
receive the greatest attention which reaches the highest 
point of excellence and shows the culminating point of 
beauty in its own sphere. In the one direction no music 
possesses such subline beauty as the works of Beethoven, 
and in the other the works of Chopin attain the acme of 
the graceful and the refined in expression and in ideal 
beauty. The difference between the two composers con- 
sists in this—that Beethoven’s works form the completion 
of a school, while those of Chopin foreshadow a new 
one. 

Therefore, if music, and pianoforte music especially, 
is to be studied at all systematically and correctly, Chopin 
must be awarded a higher place in the regard of all art- 
lovers, if only from the consideration that with Schumann 
he was a participator in that movement which shed a 
light upon fresh fields of art, and enabled following 
composers to work free from the pressure of certain 
narrow and incomplete rules. But such is the extreme 
ethereal beauty of his ideas, and the fascinating charm of 








those intricate harmonies and exquisite melodies through 


which these ideas are delivered, that nothing save the 
capriciousness of fashion could have left Chopin to that 
unmerited neglect which he has met with. 

EUSTACE J. BREAKSPEAR, 








THE MUSICAL SEASON.—FIRST REPORT OF 
1844 IN PARIS. 


(Translated from HEINRICH HEINE'S ‘‘ KUNSTBERICHTE AUS 
PaRIs.” 


A tout Seigneur tout honneur/—We commence to-day 
with Berlioz, whose first concert opened the musical 
season, and may, in fact, be regarded as its “overture.” 
The more or less new works which have been pre- 
sented to the public have received their well-merited 
applause, and even the most apathetic have been roused 
to enthusiasm by the power of the genius manifested in 
all the creations of this great master. 

Here is a soaring, betraying no ordinary singing bird— 
it is a colossal nightingale, a germ of eagle greatness, such 
as may have been at the beginning of all things. Yes, 
Berlioz’s music has always to me a grandly primitive, if 
not an antediluvian, character, and reminds me of the 
giant animal creation of olden times, of fabulous king- 
doms and sins, of accumulated impossibilities, of Babylon, 
of the hanging gardens of Semiramis, of Nineveh, of the 
wondrous deeds of Mizraim, which we find represented in 
the pictures of the English painter, Martin. In fact, in 
seeking for an analogy in painting, we find a close 
relationship between Berlioz and the mad Briton—the 
same feeling for the monstrous, the gigantic, for actual 
incalculable vastness. In the .one, harsh light and 
shadow effects ; in the other, screeching instrumenta- 
tion; in the one, little melody; in the other, little 
colour ; in both, little beauty, and no geniality. Their 
works are neither antique nor romantic; they recall 
neither Greece nor the Catholic middle ages, but date 
back to the Assyrian, Babylonian, Egyptian architectural 
period, with all its passion for the colossal. 

What a methodical, modern man, on the other hand, 
is our much-esteemed countryman Felix Mendelssohn 
Bartholdy, whom we next mention on account of a sym- 
phony of his performed in the concert-room of the 
Conservatoire. We are indebted for this treat to the 
active zeal of his friends and patrons here. Although this 
symphony of Mendelssohn’s was very coolly received at 
the Conservatoire, it deserves recognition from all true 
cognoscenti, It is truly beautiful, and one of Mendels- 
sohn’s best works. Why is it, however, that since the 
performance of S¢. Pau/ no laurels will bloom on French 
soil for this deserving and highly-gifted artist? Hard is 
it that all endeavours are in vain, and the last despairing 
effort, the performance of the choruses to Antigone at the 
Odéon, resulted in failure. 

Mendelssohn always offers us an opportunity of ponder- 
ing over the highest problem of zsthetics. We are 
especially reminded by him of the great question, What 
is the difference between art and falsehood ? 

In this master we admire most his great talent for form, 
his power of appropriating all that is most piquant, his 
charmingly-beautiful workmanship, his delicate sensitive- 
ness, and his earnest, I might almost say impassioned, 
indifference. 

If we seek in a sister art for an analogous mind, we find 
it in the art of poetry, and its name is Ludwig Tieck. 
This master could also produce all that was most excel- 
lent. He could even be “naif,” yet never created aught 
that conquered the masses, and remained living in their 
hearts. The more highly-gifted Mendelssohn may more 
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likely succeed in creating what will last, but not in that 
field where truth and passion are most essential, viz., the 
stage. Nor could Ludwig Tieck, with all his ardent desire, 
ever succeed in a really dramatic representation. 

In addition to the Mendelssohn symphony, we have 
heard at the Conservatoire, with the greatest interest, a 
symy hony of Mozart’s, and a not less talented composition 
of Handel’s. Both of these, Mozart and Handel, have at 
last succeeded in attracting the attention of the French, 
which, as no agitation was made in their favour by diplo- 
matists, pietists, or bankers, has taken a very considerable 
time. 

Our excellent countryman, Ferdinand Hiller, is held in 
too high esteem by true cognoscenti not to be mentioned, 
however great the two foregoing names, among those | 
whose works have received their due recognition at the 
Conservatoire. Hiller is a thinking rather than feeling 
musician, and has also been reproached for a too great 
learnedness. Intelligence and science may have a some- 
what cooling effect on the compositions of this “ doctor,” 
yet they are always graceful, charming, and beautiful. Of 
wry-mouthed eccentricity there is not a trace. Hiller 
possesses an artistic relationship with his countryman 
Wolfgang Goethe. Hiller was also born at Frankfort, 
where, as I last passed through, I saw his parental house. 
It is called “The Green Frog,” and there is a portrait of 
a frog to be seen over the front door. Hiller’s composi- 
tions, however, do not remind one in the least of such 
unmusical little beasts, but rather of nightingales, larks, 
and divers other spring songsters. 

There has again this season been no dearth of concert- 
giving pianists. The latter days of March were in this 
respect most memorable. Everybody tinkles away, and 
insists on being heard, if only for appearance sake, and 
to be able to assume the airs of a celebrity on the other 
side of the Paris Barriers. These unfledged artists are 
especially fond of distributing in Germany all the begged, 
borrowed, or stolen crumbs of Feuilleton praise they can 
scrape together, and then the “home” critiques report of 
“the arrival of that celebrated genius, Rudolph W., the 
rival of Liszt and Thalberg, the pianoforte hero, who has 
made such a great sensation in Paris, and was even praised 
by the critic JulesJanin. Hosanna!” Any one who has ac- 
cidentally seen some such a poor insect in Paris, and really 
knows how little notice is taken of far greater personages, 
must find the gullibility of the public highly entertaining, 
and the coarse shamelessness of the virtuost very loath- 
some. The fault, however, lies deeper, to wit, in the 
condition of our daily press, and this is again but a con- 
sequence of a far worse state of things. 

I must always reiterate the assertion that there are 
only three pianists really worthy of honour—viz., Chopin, 
the beloved tone-poet, who has unfortunately been very 
ill this winter, and but little heard ; then Thalberg, the 
“musical gentleman,” who need not have played the 
piano at all to be universally recognised as a most charm- 
ing person, and who does but seem to regard his talent 
as an appendage thereunto. 

And then our Liszt, who, in spite of all eccentricities and 
sharp corners, is still our dear Liszt, and at this moment 
is again putting this lovely world of Paris into a state of 
excitement. Yes, he is here—the great agitator, our Franz 
Liszt, the errant knight of all possible orders (the French 
Legion of Honour excepted, which Louis Philippe will 
give to no artist). Heis here—the Hohenzollern-Hechin- 
gensche Court Councillor, the Doctor of Philosophy, and 
Wonder-Doctor of Music, the last edition of the Rat- 
catcher of Hameln, the new Faust followed always by a 
poodle in Belloni’s shape ; the honoured and yet honour- 





able Franz Liszt. He is here—the modern Amphion, 


who, by the sound of his lyre, so animated the stones of 
Cologne Cathedral that they united, as of yore the walls 
of Thebes. He is here—the modern Homer, whom Ger- 
many, Hungary, and France claim as their offspring, 
while the singer of the Iliad was only laid claim to by 
seven small provincial towns. 

He is here—the Attila, “the scourge of God” for all 
Erard pianos, who trembled at the bare news of his advent, 
and are now quivering, bleeding, and whimpering under 
his hands, so that the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals ought to interfere in their behalf. He is here— 
the mad, beautiful, ugly, enigmatical, and, at times, very 
childish child of his day, the gigantic dwarf, the Orlando 
Furioso, with the Hungarian sword of honour; the to- 
day perfectly well, the to-morrow very ill, Franz Liszt, 
whose magic power controls us, whose genius delights us; 
the genial tomfool, whose madness almost turns our 
own brain, and whom we invariably loyally serve by 
chronicling the great furore he creates here. We sub- 
stantiate, unsolicited, the fact of his enormous success. 
The opinions we may express in private, and whether we 
pay our private tribute of praise to this féted artist or not, 
is most probably a matter of indifference to him, as our 
opinion is but one-voiced, and our authority on musical 
matters of but little importance. 

When I, some time ago, heard of the marvellous excite- 
men which broke out in Germany, and more particularly in 
Berlin, when Liszt showed himself there, I shrugged my 
shoulders, and thought that quiet Sabbath-like Germany 
does not want to lose the opportunity of indulging in a 
little “permitted” commotion ; it longs to stretch its sleep- 
stiffened limbs; and my Philistines on the banks of the 
Spree are fond of tickling themselves into’ enthusiasm 
while one declaims after the other, “ Love, ruler of gods 
and men!” It does not matter to them, thought I, what 
the row is about, so long as it zs a row—whether it is called 
George Herwegh (Saphir), Fanny Elsler, or Franz Liszt. 
If Herwegh be forbidden, we turn to the politically “safe” 
and uncompromising Liszt. So thought I ; so I explained 
to myself the Liszt mania; and I accepted it as a sign 
of the want of political freedom on the other side of 
the Rhine. But I was in error, which I recognised for 
the first time last week in the Italian Opera House, 
where Liszt gave his first concert, and before an 
assembly which is best described by the ¢/ite of society 
here. They were anyhow wide-awake Parisians ; people 
familiar with the greatest celebrities of modern times, 
totally d/asés and pre-occupied; men who had “done 
to death” all things in this world, art included ; women 
equally “done up,” by having danced the polka the 
whole winter through; that was truly no German-senti- 
mental, Berlinish-emotional audience before which Liszt 
played—quite alone, or rather accompanied only by his 
genius. And yet what an electrically-powerful effect his 
mere appearance produced! What a storm of applause 
greeted him! How many bouquets were flung at his feet ! 
It was an impressive sight to see with what imperturbable 
self-possession the great conqueror allowed the flowers to 
rain upon him, and then, at last, graciously smiling, selected 
a red camelia from one of the aforesaid bouquets, and 
stuck it in his button-hole. And this he did in the presence 
of several young soldiers just arrived from Africa, where it 
did not rain flowers, but leaden bullets, and they were de- 
corated with the red camelias of their own heroes’ blood, 
without receiving any particular notice either here or there 
for it. Strange, thought I, these Parisians have seen 
Napoleon, who has been obliged to supply them with one 
battle after another to retain their attention—these receive 
our Franz Liszt with acclamation. And what acclamation ! 
—a positive frenzy, never before known in the annals of 
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furore. What is, however, the cause of allthis? A doctor 
who makes the fair portion of creation his specialty, and 
with whom I discussed the magic influence possessed by 
Liszt over his audience, smiled in the most remarkable 
manner, and began to talk a great deal about magnetism, 
galvanism, electricity, of the atmospherical impurity in a 
saloon containing innumerable wax candles, and some 
hundred heated and perfumed human beings ; of histrionical 
epilepsy, of the phenomena of tickling, of musical cantha- 
rides, and of other things, which, I believe, have reference 
to the mysteries of the dona Dea. Perhaps, however, the 
real solution of the question does not lie so romantically 
deep, but on a far more prosaic surface. 

It often seems to me that the “sorcery” can be very 
easily explained by the fact that no one in this world 
understands better how to arrange his success, or rather 
its mise-en-scéne. In this art he is a genius, a Phila- 
delphia, a Bosko, a Houdin, yea, a Meyerbeer. The 
grandest personages serve him as compéres, and his mer- 
cenaries are perfectly drilled. Popping champagne corks, 
and the reputation of a lavish liberality, trumpeted forth 
by the most reliable journals, draw recruits in every town. 
It may, nevertheless, be quite true that our Franz Liszt is 
naturally very generous, and free from that shabby vice, 
niggardliness, possessed by so many artists, especially 
Italians, and which we even find with the silvery-toned 
Rubini, of whose stinginess an extremely comic anecdote 
(from all points of view) is related. The celebrated 
singer had undertaken a tour with Franz Liszt, sharing 
expenses and profits. The great pianist took the already- 
mentioned Signor Belloni about with him everywhere 
(the entrepreneur in general of his reputation), and to 
him was left the whole of the business management. 
Whea, however, all accounts had been settled up, and 
Signor Belloni presented his “little bill,” what was 
Rubini’s horror to find that among the mutual expenses 
there appeared sundry considerable items for “laurel 
wreaths,” “bouquets,” “laudatory poems,” and such like 
“ovation” expenses. The naif singer had, in his inno- 
cence, imagined that he had been granted these tokens of 
public favour solely on account of his lovely voice. He 
flew into a great rage, and swore he would not pay for 
the bouquets, which most probably contained the most 
expensive camelias. Were I a musician, this dissension 
would offer me the very best possible subject for a comic 
opera. 

But, ah! do not let us examine too closely into the 
homage bestowed on celebrated artists. The day of their 
vain celebrity is very short, and the hour soon strikes 
when the Titan of the tone-art sinks down into a very 
modest “ Stadtmusikus,” who boasts to the habitués of 
his coffee-house, “on his honour,” that bouquets with the 
loveliest camelias were thrown at him; and how once, 
positively, two Hungarian countesses scrambled on the 
ground for his pocket handkerchief, and tore each other’s 
hair in the desperate struggle. The “one day’s” reputa- 
tion of artists evaporates, is forgotten, and lost ; desolate, 
untraceable as the wind of a camel in the desert. 

The jump from the lion to the rabbit is somewhat great. 
Yet I must not leave those tamer piano-players unnoticed, 
who have distinguished themselves during this year’s 
season. We cannot all be great prophets, and there must 
also be some minor prophets, of whom twelve go to the 
dozen. As the biggest among these little ones, we men- 
tion Theodore Dohler. His playing is neat, pretty, 
agreeable, and feeling ; and he has quite an original way 
of playing (with the hand stretched straight out) only 
with the tops of his fingers. After Déhler, Hallé deserves 
mention among the smaller prophets. Heis a Habakkuk 
of equally modest as true worth. I cannot refrain from 





mentioning Herr Schad, who probably occupies the same 
rank among pianists as we*assign to Jonah among the 
prophets. May a whale never swallow him! A young 
Pole of considerable talent, Herr Antoine de Kontski, 
gave a capital concert, and made his reputation here. 

As.a conscientious chronicler of events, who has to 
report of not only the new operas and concerts, but of all 
other catastrophes in the musi¢al world, I must also speak 
of the numerous marriages which have either already 
“broken out” or imminently threaten to therein. I am 
speaking now of dona-fide, life-long unions (of the highest 
respectability), not of the wild matrimonial di/ettantism 
which dispenses with the tricoloured scarf of the Maire 
and the blessing of the Church. Chacun is now seeking 
his Chacune. The gentlemen artists are tripping about 
in lovers’ shoes, and chanting hymeneal lays. The violin 
unites itself with the flute. One of the three most cele- 
brated pianists united himself the other day to the 
daughter of the—in every respect—greatest basso of the 
Italian Opera. The lady is beautiful, charming, and 
intelligent. Not long ago we heard that another excellent 
pianist (from Warsaw) had entered the holy state; that 
also he had launched himself into that vast ocean for 
which as yet there has been no compass discovered. Off, 
bold sailor! off from the land, and may no storm break 
thy rudder ! 

They are now saying that Panofka, the greatest violinist 
Breslau has been able to send to Paris, intends to marry ; 
that also this fiddler has become weary of his quiet bachelor- 
hood, and will venture over to that terrible opposite shore. 
We live in heroic times! An equally celebrated artist was 
to-day married. He has, like Theseus, found a beautiful 
Ariadne to guide him through the labyrinths of this life. 
She will not be in want of a reel of thread, for she is a 
sempstress. 

The violinists are in America, and we receive the most 
delightful accounts of the triumphal progress of Ole Bull, 
the Lafayette of the puff, the advertising hero of the two 
worlds. The entrepreneur of his success arrested him at 
Philadelphia for non-payment of the “ ovation” expenses 
put down in the bill. The féted artist had to pay, and no 
one can now say that the blonde Northman, the genial 
fiddler, owes his renown to any. one. Meanwhile here in 
Paris we have been hearing Sivori. Porzia would remark, 
“ As Heaven has given him out as a man, I will take him 
for one.” Another time, perhaps, I may conquer my 
repugnance to refer to this fiddling Seidlitz powder. 
Alexandre Batta has also given a grand concert this year ; 
he still weeps his infantile tears on his big violoncello. I 
might take advantage of this opportunity to praise Herr 
Seligmann ; he requires it. 

Ernst has been here. He took a freak into his head 
not to give any concert ; to play only at his friends’ houses 
(and please true cognoscenti). This artist is beloved and 
respected here as but very few. He deserves it. He is 
Paganini’s true successor; he was heir to the magic 
violin with which the Genoese could move the stones, yea, 
even the blocks of marble. Paganini, who with one 
stroke of his bow could precipitate us from the sunniest 
heights into the most fathomless abyss, did truly possess 
a far more demon-like power, but his light and shade were 
at times too harsh, his contrasts too sudden, and his 
grandest aspirations after Nature could often be regarded 
only as artistic failures. Ernst is more harmonious, and 
the soft tints are all-prevailing with him. Yet he hasa 
weakness for the fantastic and eccentric, if not indeed for 
the weird’; and many of his compositions remind me 
always of Gozzi’s fairy comedies, of the romantic masked 
plays, of the “Carnival of Venice.” The piece of music 
known under this name, and plagiarised from in the most 
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impertinent manner by Sivori, is a charming capriccio of 
Ernst’s. This lover of the fantastic can also, at will, be 
purely poetical; and I have lately heard a nocturne of his 
that was really dissolved in beauty. One imagined 
onéself wafted to an Italian moon-lit scene, with still 
cypress alleys, shimmering white statues, and dreamily- 
trickling brooklets. 

Ernst has, as is well known, bid adieu to Hanover, and 
is no longer “ Royal Hanoverian concertmeister.” It was 
also not in the least a suitable position for him. He is 
far more fitted to direct the chamber music at the court 
of some fairy queen. There he would find an audience 
who would appreciate him, and several quite as artistic as 
mythological grand people, viz., King Arthur, Dietrich of 
Berne, Ogier the Dane, &c. And by what ladies he 
would be applauded! The Blonde Hanoverians are no 
doubt pretty, but after all mere scarecrows compared to 
the fairy Melior, the Lady Abunde, the Queen Ginevra, 
the lovely Melusine, and other celebrated females attached 
to the court of Queen Morgana at Avalun. At this court 
(no other) we hope to meet this excellent artist, for to us 
also has been promised a lucrative appointment there. 

A. B. 








AN AMERICAN VIEW OF WAGNER'S “TRISTAN UND 
ISOLDE.” 

(The following very amusing description of the recent revival of Wagner’s 

Tristan und Isolde, at Munich, is from the pen of a correspondent of the 
Daily Advertiser. It will be needless to tell those who know the work 
that the description of the plot is (whether intentionally or through insuffi- 
cient acquaintance with the German language we cannot say) a mere bur- 
lesque; but the letter is worthy to be reproduced, as representing, not 
unfairly, the impression which a first performance of this very remarkable 
work would be likely to produce on an average hearer. We therefore give 
it in extenso.—Ep. M. M. R.} 
JupcE of my delight to find that here, where Wagner is so much 
appreciated, I am to hear the opera of 7ristan und Lsolde performed 
to-night. Public enthusiasm knows no bounds ; strangers from the 
country throng the streets ; people with agitated faces appear in the 
dining-room frantically calling for dinner at three o'clock, that they 
and their digestion may be in proper condition to listen to the divine 
music. We also could hardly eat our simple repast, fearing to be 
late at the rising of the curtain. I was struck with the contrast 
between this enthusiasm and the day before yesterday, when we 
went to hear the Nozze de Figaro—half the house empty and only 
half lighted. My natural simplicity suggested that, if operas like 
that of this evening bring such crowds, why not play them oftener 
than twice a month or so? _ I should think that if the subscribers 
prefer to drink their beer at the corner while the bewitching Suzanne 
is playing blind-man’s-buff with Figaro in the garden, and if they 
do not give a thought to that dear little innocent Cherubino trying 
on the Contessa’s nightcap with the ribbons dangling on his nose, 
solely for the benefit of three or four conscientious strangers, and 
a few lamps which give no other sign of life than going out, the 
King ought to interfere and give only ome act of Wagner every 
night. [A mild observer here remarks that there are no voices 
which could have the strength to sing this music more than once a 
week.] This I can readily believe, as, having remained six hours 
and a half through the opera, and having followed with attention 
the réle of the prima donna, I am at liberty to state that not for one 
moment does she have, during the first two acts, an instant’s repose 
on a bar where she could glean a modest bravo from her public. 

At six o’clock we arrived quite punctually—every one was in his 
place, armed with a libretto. Some valiant subscribers had even 
brought the complete score of the opera, which, having struggled 
to fetch, they were now balancing on their knees in the small space 
allotted to mortals between them and the seat in front. An old and 
very meek subscriber sat directly underneath me, so when not too 
much engrossed with the scene I could watch his difficulties at my 
ease. Fifteen times, as well as I could count, did the heavy parti- 
tion fall from his knees, causing a grumble from an ill-natured 
neighbour ; fifteen times, with unwearied patience, did he awake to 
pick up the unlucky book, replace it, kindly thank his neighbour, 
who had in no way aided him, diligently find the place, go to sleep, 
and arose when the curtain fell to utter a weak bravo and to clap 
his hands. I wondered why that poor old mortal had come to the 
opera with that book, too large for him. I conjured up all sorts of 
fancies about him: had he a happy home? a wife? Just then a 
picture by some French caricaturist came to my mind, of a man 





blaming another who had given his mother-in-law the idea of going 
out shooting. ‘One doesn’t know,” replies the other, ‘what 
might happen with a gun of twenty-seven francs, like that I had 
the honour to present to her!” Who armed that poor soul with 
the partition complete ? 

Tristan und Isolde is the most recent [?] and consequently the 
most incomprehensible of Wagner's operas. He has si S 
himself in it. In his othero , especially in his early ones, which 
are full of detached airs, he does sometimes, probably without 
meaning it, break into melody. Your attention is arrested, your 
brain has a moment's repose, your breath comes evenly, your 
nerves are calmed ; in fact, you hear a few notes of melodious and 
suave rhythm. It lasts only a short time, but is peace and bliss, 
and you are duly thankful. ‘ ' 

I am a great admirer of Wagner. I begin by sayingit. His 
power of concentration is immense, and with his knowledge of the 
orchestra and its possibilities he produces effects which are some- 
times sublime. It is a music which appeals to the imagination ; 
therefore it will always be more admired by women than by men. 
One does not need to be a musician to feel the influence of all its 
subtlety and exquisite passion.. There is a singular fascination in 
it, unaided as it is by effects or clap-trap of any kind, and one is 
forced to yield to its charm. 

Wagner has in his opera, I think, rather exaggerated the theory 
of working a theme. In his other operas a certain phrase indicate, 
a certain person. When that person is present that phrase is there 
to represent him. Here, however, he is consistent, for as the prima 
donna and her lover are always present, so are their phrases (six 
notes ascending chromatically) ever sounding in yourears. But 
could he not have spared us that in the overture? What these six 
notes of the chromatic scale represent to Wagner's mind one cannot 
tell—possibly the tortuous insinuations of love; to mine, they 
represent either thwarted vice or suffering virtue, as the case 
might be. 

The overture treats the chromatic charmingly—tremolos, roulades, 
here a plaintive note like a sigh or a rustle in the wind—there a 
shrill one like an appeal—now a tender trill for an answer, then 
furious arpeggios jumping from tone to tone, vibrating chords, 
suddenly a trombone (sax chromatique @ six pistons) breaking 
through a whole network of violin quaverings, followed by a few 
exquisite modulations, then with a crash all the orchestra, as it 
were, let loose like a thousand furies, a perfect firework of instru- 
mentation—a suspicion, light as air, of a melody—a fantastic jump 
to some far-off key-—finally, a long, low note, and the curtain rises 
slowly without the least noise, as if it were the only solution to such 
a climax, and discovers— 

Isolde and her attendant on board of a man-of-war—this, please, 
take for granted ; in a few moments a large curtain will be drawn 
back to reveal the crew, and a lazy captain at the helm. This 
curtain, needless to say, separates the first class from the second, 
and the captain isthe tenor. As the chromatic ascending represents 
Isolde and her misery, she does not hesitate to attack it with decision, 
and conscientiously screams throughout a good half-hour, thereby 
showing that she is desperately in love with the captain ; and the 
maid (who is in no way called upon, for she is in love with no one) 
has a chromatic scale of her own, which she throws off at intervals 
to the bewildered public, which has to look through its glasses to see 
which of the two donnas is singing. 

Wagner here, if I dare say it, has made a serious mistake. Inno 
company can a waiting lady have the compass and quality of voice 
enabling her to sing the same notes as the prima donna, and the 
same intervals, running anywhere from A above the lines to G 
below—hard lines indeed for the waiting lady! Isolde sends her 
maid with a chromatic message to the captain (tenor and lover), 
who is grasping the helm, to say she would like to speak with him a 
moment. Now is the separating curtain drawn back, and the 
unsuspecting public, if it looks up from its books, sees that the 
scene of action is on board a man-of-war. This message, as chro- 
matised, sounds innocent enough, and natural to any lady who has 
been on the ocean, and has wished that the vessel should cast 
anchor ‘‘just for dinner.” Dear captain, ‘‘couldn’t you?” I won't 
say that this is the purport of the message, not having been looking 
at the libretto, but at my adonné, who was frantically turning over 
the pages to find the place, and at the frightful contortions of the 
captain's face. He clung to the helm and twisted it to and fro as if 
it was his last ray of hope. He is evidently about making up his 
mind, when the sailors sing a sort of ‘‘ Ahoy,” which suggests the 
idea that Mr. Wagner has never been at sea. Here it is as well to 
say that Tristan has been entrusted by his country to bring this fair 
passenger to her betrothed, the old king of the country where they 
are going to disembark. Isolde thinks now is the time or never to 
make him speak ; so she prepares a mild mixture, which she calls 

“ Liebestrank,” Tristan, who is now chromatically inclined, arrives, 
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and with a little urging drinks the fatal draught, thinking of course 
it is only a little soda-water. This, then, is the decisive moment. 
A short lull ensues. The chromatic is suppressed, and replaced by 
a delightfully tender strain, while the lovers stand gazing at one 
another, and in a moment fall in each other's arms, and, the ship 
having touched shore, are led across a plank in a state of mind 
needless to mention. The public applauds heartily. The curtain 
falls, the spectators shut up their books, raise their eyes, and with a 
sigh of relief call for ices in their boxes, or circulate in the corridor 
to drink beer. 

The story is more pathetic as it goes on. The fatal and expan- 
sive love-drink has had the desired effect. Tristan and Isolde are 
deeply in love—they meet in the garden always in a chromatic 
ecstacy (this scene is very charming), and fall asleep on a rustic 
bench in uncomfortable and almost impossible positions, remaining 
so a sufficient length of time to allow the attendant to sing a ditty 
(ah! if it had been, what a relief!) ; the future husband arrives, 
finds the sleeping pair, and expostulates. (This is the least in- 
teresting part of the opera, and I read symptoms of distrust and 
doubt on the faces of the audience.) The King continues to expos- 
tulate in the depths of his voice and his despair, accompanied solely 
by a bassoon, or whatever instrument is lower than that. If one 
were to take the lowest note on the key-board and then run two 
octaves down the legs of the piano, it might give some idea of it. 

The complaint was painful, and lasted too long—Wagner ought 
to have felt that himself. ‘The accompaniment was monstrous, and 
the situation of the parties on the stage not in the least pathetic. 
Tristan asks Isolde point-blank whether she prefers the King (who 
has just finished three pages of accusations in the libretto) to him- 
self. She naturally prefers the tenor to the basso—the captain to the 
King ; a faithful follower of the latter falls upon Tristan and stabs 
him, thus ending the second act. 

In the third, happily, there are fewer variations on the six chro- 
matic notes, which have begun by this time to tell upon the people’s 
nerves, and a simple shepherd proceeds behind the scenes to pipe 
his simple lay, and then to lay his simple pipe at the feet of Tristan, 
who, wounded, has been transported by his faithful servant across 
the seas to his native land. He has been senseless since the last, 
and even now his servant does not know whether he is dead or alive, 
and runs occasionally and puts his ear on his breast to hear if his 
heart has decided to beat. Such syncopes are rare, but at the 
moment when the shepherd has nothing more to pipe, Tristan opens 
his eyes and says, ‘‘ Where am I?” This is the most charming bit 
in the whole opera. In his solo, the music is really exquisite, and 
very soothing to the ear ; and your nerves, on which the strain has 
been intense, are refreshed by the even and flowing melody. Besides 
this, Tristan sings very well, and with pathos ; having a fine voice, 
and nothing loth to show it once during the opera, he does himself 
great credit. There were few dry eyes after this scene, and for my- 
self I was very much moved. 

But alas! the inevitable six chromatic notes announce that Isolde 
is about to re-appear with her horrible maid. She, faithful as steel, 
has followed in another ship, arrives, and finds Tristan dead of 
grief. A bassoon accompaniment prepares us for the King, who, 
jealous as a young lover, has followed in a third ship, and stands 
gloating over the unhappy pair. So ends the opera; the public, 
fired with a generous appreciation and enthusiasm, stamps and 
claps vociferously, and we all go home nervous and unstrung. On 
the whole, I was very much interested throughout, but glad to be 
released, as the tension on the nerves is too great, and lasts too 
long. Thenit made me impatient to see how people were absorbed 
in reading the text rather than paying attention to the scene. I 
really pitied the poor singers, who had so conscientiously sung their 
parts without ever having been encouraged or interrupted by a 
single bravo, except when the curtain fell at the end of the act. 

That the lights on the Royal Square should have been all put out 
on this particular night, when the streets were crowded and the 
enthusiasm undaunted, and only one discreet and melancholy 4/é de 
gaz left to shine from a friendly apothecary’s on the corner, is a 
mystery best known to the Munich police. In the excitement of a 
Wagner. night, however, everything may be pardoned, and the 
genii‘of the evening lamps may have been doing good service in the 
chorus of the opera. 


Foreian Correspondence. 


MUSIC IN NORTH GERMANY. 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. ) 


LEIPZIG, December, 1874. 
THE most recent German philosophers, Feuerbach, Scho- 


Haeckel and others), have, indeed, entirely dethroned our 
old Divinity, and have placed Him amongst the children’s 
broken toys in the lumber-room. Nevertheless, a healthy 
and religious feeling keeps hold of the mass of the people, 
as well as of the best poets, musicians, painters, and, in fact, 
of all prominent men, and evinces itself constantly in 
works of genius. We certainly may look upon the pro- 
ductions in the sphere of church-music as a proof of 
deep religious feeling. Nobody composes hymns, sacred 
songs, motetts, and oratorios unless he has a strong 
religious feeling which prompts him in that direction. 
For this reason we receive new publications of this 
description favourably, for we always suppose that such 
works of art have sprung from true and powerful religious 
motives. 

With such anticipations we went (on the 21st Novem- 
ber) to the performance of the Riedel’sche Verein, at 
which we heard Friedrich Kiel’s new oratorio, Christus. 
The church-music of Kiel has become but little known, 
and has only attracted the attention of the narrow circle 
of musicians through the excellent ingenuity with which it 
is laid out and finished. The general public has been but 
little attracted by it. The cause of this want of sympathy 
may be that true melodious invention is not Kiel’s strong 
point. For this reason we expected to hear rather a 
learned contrapuntal composition than a truly sympathetic 
sacred work. We were glad, however, to find ourselves 
mistaken. 

Kiel’s Christus is a Passion oratorio, the words of 
which are taken from the Holy Scriptures. Once only, 
after the Crucifixion, a chorale, “ Mein Jesus stirbt,” from 
an old hymn of the eighteenth century by Diterich (died 
1797), is introduced. The second, third, fourth, and fifth 
parts retain almost exclusively the words of the evan- 
gelist, in the same manner as Bach takes them as founda- 
tion to the Passion according to St. Matthew. Kiel, how- 
ever, almost always differs from Bach in the treatments. 
The oratorio closes with “ Christ’s Resurrection,” and a 
great Hallelujah for chorus. 

As to the musical composition of the most important 
moments of “Christ’s Passion,” and the treatment of 
the text in connection with it, we do not hesitate to main- 
tain that the fine points in this composition will be com- 
prehensible to all educated hearers, and will certainly not 
fail to produce a great effect upon them. Particularly 
fine is the final chorus of the first part, “ Unser Reigen ist 
in Wehklagen verkehret,” and the chorus, ‘‘ Wir gingen 
alle in der Irre.” Of course in this, as in most sacred 
works, the principal beauty is to be found in the choruses, 
yet we find a number of fine and characteristic details in 
the solo numbers of the oratorio. Kiel has cleverly 
avoided long musical movements, for which his talent 
would probably not have sufficed. But throughout the 
work one enjoys the clever management of the voice-parts, 
the rich instrumentation, the polyphonous choruses, and, 
above all, the fine musical feeling which is more to be 
found here than in any of Kiel’s earlier works. 

On the whole, its performance by the Riedel’sche 
Verein was very praiseworthy. The choruses were well 
studied, and were sung clearly and with precision. The 
most important solos were excellently sung by Herr Gura 
and by Mile. Amalie Kling ; the Gewandhaus orchestra 
accompanied in an admirable manner. 

The seventh Gewandhaus Concert commenced with 
Cherubini’s overture to Lodoiska (capitally executed). 
Frau Schimon-Regan then sang the rarely-heard aria, 
“Come al sorriso” from Mozart’s L’oca di Cairo, and 
later, a canzonette, “ Rugiadose, odorose,” by Scarlatti, as 
well as songs by Schubert and Schumann. We have 





penhauer, and Strauss (not to mention the materialists, 


before spoken of the wonderful manner of Mme. Schimon- 
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Regan’s singing, besides which our readers have had 
opportunities of convincing themselves of the excellent 
qualities during her visit to London. She sang as beau- 
tifully as ever on the present occasion. 

Between the vocal performances Herr Jakob Griin, from 
Vienna, played Beethoven’s violin concerto, and the 
andante and rondo from Vieuxtemps’ first concerto (a 
composition which appeared rather out of place at the 
side of the other works on the programme), mostly with 
good technique, but without making any deep impression. 
The second part of the concert was taken up by Lachner’s 
third suite in F minor, played by the orchestra, and con- 
ducted by the composer in a highly artistic style. 

The concert in aid of the Orchestra Pensionsfond 
commenced with Leo Grill’s fine concert overture in 
A minor (also conducted by the composer). We gave a 
few words in commendation of this very respectable work 
some years ago. Fraulein Marie Krebs, the well-known 
pianist, performed Beethoven’s C minor concerto, and 
afterwards solos by Rubinstein and Schumann, very 
effectively. Between the piano performances, Mme. Schi- 
mon-Regan, Frl. Gutschbach, and Fri. Redecker sang 
two trios for two sopranos and alto, by Franz Lachner, 
excellently. The second of these trios, “ Libellentanz,” 
is a very charming piece, and was obliged to be repeated 
at the urgent request of the public. The concert came 
to a close with Lachner’s new “ Ball suite ” for orchestra. 
It consists of the introduction and polonaise, mazurka, 
waltz, intermezzo, dreher, and “lance,” in six not very long 
movements, in which, as is always the case in Lachner’s 
compositions, the principal points are a brilliant and 
piquant orchestration and pleasing details, which were 
favourably received by the public. 

At the eighth Gewandhaus Concert the violinist, Herr 
E. Rappoldi, from Berlin, achieved an extraordinary 
success in Joachim’s “ Hungarian Concerto” and Beet- 
hoven’s violin romance in F major. Herr Rappoldi is 
really an excellent violin player, possessing an extraordi- 
nary technique, sympathetic tone, and true musical 
feeling, and it is with great pleasure that we endorse the 
favourable opinion of the public on his eminent playing. 
The concert was opened with Beethoven’s overture to 
Coriolan, which we never heard so well performed as on 
this occasion. A new work by Raff, “ Abends,” rhapsody 
for orchestra, was also very well performed. It is a very 
effective nocturne for orchestra which will undoubtedly 
soon win friends everywhere. Schumann’s fourth sym- 
phony in D minor stood at the end of the programme. 

The second Chamber-music Concert at the Gewand- 
haus brought Haydn’s G major quartett (Op. 17), Bee- 
thoven’s E flat major quartett (Op. 74), and the sonata for 
piano and violin by Raff. The last-named was excellently 
executed by Herrn Weidenbach and Schradiek. Herr 
Schradiek took the first violin in the quartetts this time, 
and played very well. 

The best performance at the third Chamber-music 
Concert at the Gewandhaus was Beethoven’s B flat major 
trio (Op. 97), capitally played by Herren Reinecke, Roent- 
gen, and Schroeder. The evening commenced with 
Cherubini’s E flat major quartett, and ended with Schu- 
mann’s A major quartett (Op. 41), conscientiously executed 
by Herren Roentgen, Haubold, Thiimer, and Schroeder. 

Finally, we must draw the attention of our readers to a 
small-sized book which is full of matter. It is called 
“ Opuscula,” essays*by Moritz Hauptmann. These very 
valuable essays will be of interest to the musician. The 
two first, for instance, on “ Sound” and “ Temperament,” 
are valuable for those interested in the science of acoustics. 
They are all clearly and precisely expressed, and give 
much matter of importance in a small space. 





MUSIC IN VIENNA. 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 
VIENNA, December 13th, 1874. 


THE Philharmonic concerts gain in interest this year by 
the fact of being conducted for the last time by Herr 
Otto Dessoff, who, indeed, has accepted the post of Kafed/- 
meister in Carlsruhe, and leaves Vienna at the end of the 
season. Not one stall is empty, and there are many who 
found the subscription-list filled up. Of the two first 
concerts only one novelty is to mention—a serenade for 
stringed instruments, composed by Robert Fuchs, a young 
man who has left the Vienna Conservatoire some years 
ago, and has proved his talent by a symphony performed 
at the Philharmonic, and different pieces for piano, 
published in Vienna and Leipsic. The serenade was ex- 
quisitely performed, enthusiastically received, and can be 
heartily recommended, as we have not many composi- 
tions of such unpretentious and charming character, and 
free from all the now so much gnawing agony. Herr 
Brahms performed here his piano-concerto, one of his 
earlier compositions, but which will well outlive his best 
works, In the first extra concert of the Musikverein 
Beethoven’s Grand Mass was performed under the direc- 
tion of Brahms, who gave again a proof of his earnest 
study. For the first time he executed the “ Dona nobis” in 
its right form—giving the drums their original notes, that 
is to say : in the 29th bar from the end, and the following 
bars (edition Schott, full score, p. 296), it was customary 
to let the drum play A, it being thought that the drums, in 
the beginning B flat—r, have to change to D—a in the 
D major part, and that the B flat of the last 29 bars of the 
mass was a printer’s error for A. But, as the “ Tympani 
in B—F” (B flat—F) in the beginning of the “ Agnus” is 
changed in the course of it, the B flat, pp. 296 7% signifies 
no typographical error. And so for the first time B flat 
was beaten instead of the accustomed A, and the audacity 
with which the drum enters and forms the foundation of 
the following chords was of the greater effect.* — The 
Orchesterverein had its first so-called Gesellschafts-abend ; 
there was an interesting programme : Serenade No. I, by 
Volkmann ; Bach’s piano-concerto in D minor, and some 
solos, performed by Frau Kolar ; Schumann’s “ Album- 
blatt,” arranged for orchestra; and ballet-music from 
Anacreon, by Cherubini ; and a new symphony by Haydn 
—new, that is, as the Viennese heard it for the first time. 
That symphony, in E flat, is to be found in the Magdeburg 
edition for four hands, No. 46. It was very warmly received, 
and the execution, under direction of Herr Hessler, left 
nothing to desire. —The Singakademie performed a hymn, 
“Cantate Domino omnis terra,” by Friedemann Bach, a 
somewhat dry composition ; the “Vater Unser,” by Spohr, 
to the words of Mahlmann, was of the same character as 
thehymn. A smaller chorus, “Die Wasserrose,” by Gade, 
was the best of the whole programme. Different music 
we shall hear next month, when Hans Richter, from Pesth, 
and afterwards Wagner is coming to give concerts for the 
benefit of the Bayreuth undertaking. In the first quartetto- 
soirée of Hellmesberger, we heard a quatuor by Mozart, 
the last of his earlier quatuors, D minor (Kéchel, Mozart, 
catalogue No. 173); it produced quite a sensation, the 
lovely andantino, the menuetto, and the contrapuntal finale 
being full of charm ; composed in the year 1777, Mozart 
was then seventeen years old. A new and interesting 
sonata for piano and violin, by Goldmark, was well received ; 
it will be soon published by Schott. The quatuor by 


* The change which our correspondent here refers to is not made in 
English performances of this mass. Whenever we have heard the work in 
Lentos. 7 B flat has always been given in the final drum solos.— 

p. M. M. R. 
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Brahms (Op. 51, No. 2), found in its two middle parts a 
warm reception; to appreciate such a work at its real 
merits, it wants to be heard oftener. Also the Florentine 
quatuor has performed on two evenings, having in the 
meantime to visit the larger and smaller towns of the 
provinces. It was the same with the Swedish ladies’ 
quatuor, who found again a well-merited good reception. 
Two private concerts are worth mentioning: the one by 
the pianist, Raphael Toreffy, a pupil of Tausig, a talented 
young man ; the other of Frl. Bertha Haff, who left the 
Conservatoire last summer. She is a clever violinist, who 
needs no recommendation. 

‘ The Komische Opera had glorious days from the Gast- 
spiel of Frau Pauline Lucca. The famous baroness has 
filled the house every night to the top. Frau Lucca per- 
formed on eleven evenings the following rédles :—Zerline 
(Don Fuan), Frau Fluth (four times), Cherubino, Zerline 
(Fra Diavolo, twice), Angela (twice). For her benefit, on 
the twelfth evening, she gave a miscellaneous representa- 
tion of scenes from the above-mentioned operas. Once 
she sang also at a charitable concert two songs—Mozart’s 
“Veilchen,” and “Santissima virgine,” by Gordigiani. 
She pleased least in Mozart’s opera, most as Frau Fluth. 
Not being a finished perfect singer, or having the fine 
voice of a Patti or Artot, she owes her success more to 
her original natural instinct, her dramatic power, which 
makes her find out always the right way. She is fasci- 
nating even in her weaker parts, bringing always something 
extraordinary. On the whole, the opera representation 
during that time suffered on a stage which is not fitted to 
higher pretensions. From this point of view, such Gast- 
spiele, lucrative as they are on the financial side, are the 
ruin of a young institute. The Komische Opera was just 
on its way to substantial improvement ; but the fidgety 
restlessness of the direction makes it the sport of extrava- 
gances. To-day a Patti, to-morrow a Nilsson is pro- 
mised, then an Italian opera-troupe, and so every day 
brings some Aguant attractions. The last and somewhat 
chilling news is the following: the Komische Opera and 
the small Strampfer Theater have agreed to a fusion. 
The former is at present in lease by the famous actress 
Josefine Gallmeyer, and the well-known dramatic poet 
Julius Rosen: we have then the triumvirate, Gallmeyer, 
Rosen, Hasemann. And the hitherto Komische Opera be- 
comes now a stage for popular andespectacular pieces. 
One of the first of those sensation pieces will be Sardou’s 
La Haine, performed at present with much success in 
Paris. Meantime, the new era was inaugurated yesterday 
with Shakespeare’s Mzdsummer Night’s Dream, the neces- 
sary actors being already engaged for that purpose. I 
wish much success to the change! 

The Hofoper had an excellent performance of Marsch- 
ners Hans Heiling. The title-réle is one of the best 
parts of Herr Beck ; also the other singers, such as Frau 
Materna, Frl. Dillner, and Tremel, and Herr Miiller, did 
their best; and the same can be said of the orchestra and 
chorus. Two other evenings the direction sacrificed to 
the classics, performing Gluck’s /phigenie in Aulis. It 
was a sacrifice, as the audience was but small. To re- 
animate such difficult works great talents are wanting : 
this time only Herr Beck (Agamemnon) filled his post 
best ; the others did not more than satisfy, and that is not 
enough to raise the hearers, who for the most part are too 
easy-going to put themselves a hundred years back—the 
historical interest being the weakest part of our present 
manner of enjoying the art. Frau Lucca, having been en- 
gaged for a few evenings, performed yesterday Margarethe. 

great house was over-filled, the applause great. Yet 
opimions are very divided, and, to say the truth, the 


first-rate representation throughout.. The next réles, as 
Selica and Valentine, will clear the position. The follow- 
ing operas have been given since the 12th of November :— 
Tell, Afrikanerin, Lustigen Weiber von Windsor, Tann- 
hiiuser (twice), Troubadour (twice), [phigenie in Aulis 
(twice), Oberon, Robert der Teufel, Aida (twice), Der 
Schwarze Domino, Hans Heiling, Dinorah, Meister- 
singer, Stumme von Portici, Fiidin, Fidelio, Fliegende 
Hollander, and Faust. 


WINTER NIGHT. 
(From JoHN BALDWIN FosBroke’s Lyrics of the Greenwood Tree.) 


Ho! Winter is come ! 
And merry tales hum 
In the buzz of the piny fire ! 
Ho! the rough-blown beard of the woodman hale 
Is ruddy with firelight and winter-ale, 
And the winds sing higher and higher ! 


In merry brown ring 
The village-girls sing 
To the hoot of the chimney old ! 
The ancient chimney whose mossy throat 
Is rough with many an olden wind, 
And rough with many an olden note 
In ancient Winter told. 


Oh the Oak is bare ! 
The Oak is bare ! 
But brown Robin Goodfellow lingers there 
To frighten the village-folk ! 
The leaves are dead, 
But the elves not fled ; 
As the cottage windows with firelight glow, 
Hid in the black boughs streaked with snow, 
Merry Fay Puck hums to and fro 
In the heart of the rindy Oak |! 


The children have lit by the cottage-door, 
A fire of brambles and berries hoar ; 
Through the weed-scented smoke 
Merry Fay Puck sings higher and higher, 
And rides on the rush of the Christmas-fire 
Out of the rindy Oak ! 


’Tis cheery to sit by a Chimney old, 
When old Shadows out of the Winter steal, 
When old Winds out of the Winter roar, 
And deep in their roar old Songs are sung ! 
Let mossy brown logs to the hearth be rolled, 
For the bells of the oakland-village peal, 
And the fire-lit Oak by the cottage-door 
Shadows the dancing children o’er, 
Their heads with holly hung. 


Ho ! Winter is come, 
And merry Elves hum 
In the buzz of the piny fire ! 
To the Elfin-Moon in the snowy sky 
The forest-church from the willows nigh, 
Uplifts its windy spire : 
As the snow-clouds form, 
Its windows warm 
Lit in their hollows of ivy shade, 
Look rosy with Love through the Christmas-glade ! 
And the winds sing higher and higher ! 








Rebiews. 


-_— 


The Operas of CHRISTOPH GLUCK. Edited by Mlle. F, PELLETAN 
and B. DAMCKE. Full Scores. 1. /phigénie en Aulide. 2. 
Iphigénie en Tauride. Paris: S, Richault ; Leipzig : Breitkopf 
und Hartel. 

SIXTEEN years ago, the late Hector Berlioz, one of the most en- 


thusiastic among the many admirers of Gluck’s genius, expressed 
in his Grotesques de la Musique, his regret that although the old 





audience was somewhat disappointed, having expected a 


edition of the scores of Gluck’s operas were both scarce and very 
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inaccurate, no one could be found who would undertake a new and 
correct one. In his subsequent work, 4 Travers Chants, he speaks 
in more detail as to the faults of the older edition. He says, 
‘* Gluck’s scores were all written with incredible carelessness. When 
they came to be engraved, the engraver added his mistakes to those 
of the manuscripts ; and the author does not seem to have con- 
descended to correct the proofs. Sometimes the first violins are 
written on the line of the seconds; sometimes the altos, which 
ought to be in unison with the basses, are found, by means of a 
col basso negligently inserted, in the double octave above, and con- 
sequently make the notes of the bass heard above those of the 
melody. ‘The author here forgets to mark the key of the horns ; 
elsewhere he even neglects to indicate the wind instrument which 
has to perform a prominent passage: is it a flute, an oboe, ora 
clarinet? we do not know. Sometimes he writes on the line of the 
basses some important notes for the bassoons, and then he does 
not trouble any more about them, and we cannot tell what has 
become of them. . . . I should never have finished describing 
such disorder. There is even in the French full score, through a 
mistake in the copy, a cacophony for the brass instruments, worthy 
of certain modern scores, which would cause even the hearer most 
enamoured of the horrible to writhe and scream with pain, and 
which would seem to have been written, as such passages are written 
now-a-days, with the most scrupulous ferocity.’’ 

That this description is by no means exaggerated will be at once 
admitted by all who are familiar with the old French scores of which 
Berlioz is speaking. All admirers of Gluck—which is equivalent to 
saying all musicians of taste—will therefore heartily welcome the 
new and truly superb edition of his operas of which the two volumes 
now under notice are the first iff&Stalment. We understand that 
Mile. Pelletan, the lady-editress of the works, is a rich amateur of 
Paris, who is publishing them at her own expense, and whose 
instructions to Messrs. Breitkopf and Hirtel, by whom they are 
engraved, were simply to bring them out in the best possible style, 
regardless of cost. ‘The result is that the two volumes are without 
exception the most magnificent. specimens of music engraving and 
printing which we have ever seen. Printed on the finest toned 
paper from extra-sized plates, with a remarkably large and clear 
type, they are no less a feast to the eye as regards appearance than 
to the mind as regards their contents. With respect to the latter, 
the editing of the operas seems in every way worthy of their ‘‘ get 
up.” The texts have been collated from the old published scores, 
from contemporary manuscript scores belonging to the Opera at 
Paris, and from the original vocal and orchestral parts, also to be 
found at the Opera. These last were of especial service in clearing 
up the difficulties to which Berlioz refers in the passage quoted above. 
The result is an edition which for clearness and correctness leaves 
really nothing to desire, and which will supply a long-standing want 
in musical literature. We do not propose here to enter into any 
criticism of the music. Gluck’s operas have so long ranked among 
the standard classics of the art, that it would be as absurd to praise 
them as to commend Don Yuan or Figaro; and a detailed analysis 
would take us too far. We can, however, most heartily recom- 
mend the edition as worthy of a place in the library of every 
collector of scores. 


Der Schwedensee. Romantische Oper in Drei Akten. Von ROBERT 
EMMERICH. Partitur und Clavier-Auszug. (The Swede's 
Lake. Romantic Operain Three Acts. By ROBERT EMMERICH. 
Full Score and Vocal Score.) Offenbach : J. André. 


Our first feeling, on concluding a careful study of the present opera 
is that of admiration of the enterprise of Herr André in publishing a 
full score of nearly 450 pages, of which we cannot help feeling 
doubtful whether he will ever sell enough copies to pay for the cost 
of the paper on which it is printed. Robert Emmerich is to us 
quite an unknown name. Wecan find no mention of him in any 
of our books of reference, and therefore conclude that he is a young 
man. He isone of the very large class of composers who possesses 
thorough technical knowledge of his art; he writes good fluent 
music, often interesting, always appropriate; but his opera is 
entirely wanting ‘in individuality of style. As we read through the 
work we seem to have the constant impression that we have heard 
something like it elsewhere. It is not so much that there are 
actual reminiscences—these are very rare; but the influence of 
some one or other of Emmerich’s predecessors makes itself con- 
stantly felt. Before, however, we go into this point more fully, 
it will be well to say a few words about the libretto. 

The plot of the opera is a sort of unwholesome compound of the 
Freischitz and the Flying Dutchman. Two Swedes, who have 
murdered a man for the sake of his gold, quarrel over the booty ; 
the one kills the other and throws him into a lake, in which the 
stolen treasure had been previously sunk, and at the side of which 





the dispute took place. The ghost of the murdered robber haunts 
the lake, hence known as the *‘ Swede’s Lake ;” and near this lake 
the action of the opera takes place. The scene of the first act is 
a village green, the two principal houses being those of Veit, the 
innkeeper, and Wenzel, the miller. The time is evening, and the 
peasants are returning from their work. Among those who come 
forward is Veit’s daughter, Ammi ; and as she is the prima donna 
of the opera, the others very naturally ask her for a song. She 
sings them the legend of the Swede’s Lake—just as Senta, in the 
second act of Wagner's opera, sings the legend of the Flying 
Dutchman. We learn that the Swede who haunts the lake can only 
find rest in,his grave by inducing some one to win the buried gold, 
and thus lose his soul. While she is singing the phantom Swede 
appears in the background, and at the close of the ballad frightens 
the villagers with a diabolical ‘‘Ha, ha, ha!” From his soliloquy 
we find that he has three days in which to procure a substitute, and 
that he is on the look-out for one. A young huntsman, Walther, 
Ammi’s lover, then comes forward to ask Veit for her hand ; but the 
latter (believing, like Tennyson's northern farmer, in ‘‘ proputty "’) 
will not accept him unless he can give 500 ducats, which he is quite 
unable to do. Wenzel, the miller, who also desires Ammi for a 
wife, comes forward and offers two thousand ; whereupon Veit 
strikes the bargain at once. Left to himself Walther sings a despair- 
ing air, when the Swede comes forward to tempt him, and a scene 
ensues which is the exact parallel of that between Max and Caspar 
in the first act of the Frieschiitz. In the end, the Swede, by promis- 
ing him 4,000 ducats to outbid Wenzel, succeeds in persuading 
Walther to meet him at midnight by the lake. Walther goes to 
Ammi’s window, and calls to her; she appears, and he makes an 
appointment to meet her by the Linden trees (presumably a well- 
known trysting-place) to tell her his secret. Their conversation is 
overheard by the jealous Wenzel, who resolves to watch the inter- 
view, and discover the secret. Thus ends the first act. 

Act the second opens at the Linden trees. The secret interview 
between Ammi and Walther takes place, watched by Wenzel, who 
intends to take his rival’s life. Ammi, on hearing Walther's design, 
persuades him to forego it, and to give her up. Wenzel’s avarice is 
roused by overhearing Walther’s account of the buried gold, and the 
way to obtain it ; and thinking that a man who is ready to give up 
such a treasuré is too great a fool to be worth killing, leaves him 
alone, and hurries off to the lake, to keep the appointment with the 
Swede in his place. The scene changes to the Swede’s Lake. 
Wenzel comes forward to seek for the treasure ; and after some 
explanations with the Swede, who tells him that he was not the man 
who was expected, the latter plucks a feather from his hat, and 
throws it on the waters, which immediately recede. The Swede 
warns Wenzel that if he has not finished his work when the clock 
strikes one, the waters will return and drown him. Our readers 
will of course guess the result. Encumbered by the load of the 
treasures he has collected, Wenzel sticks fast in the mud at the 
bottom of the lake ; and being too greedy to abandon his gold, he 
is of course overwhelmed by the waves. In the third act, the scene 
of which is the same as the first, we see Walther departing from the 
village, with his bundle carried on a stick over his shoulder. Then 
follow the preparations for the wedding of Wenzel and Ammi. The 
inevitable wedding-chorus is sung, and all is ready save the bride- 
groom, who is not forthcoming. His hat and coat are brought in, 
which have been found at the side of the lake, and it is inferred that 
he has been murdered. Walther is arrested on suspicion ; but a 
little inquiry proves his innocence, and all ends happily. There is 
a secondary episode of the loves of Friedel, the schoolmaster, and 
Grete, Wenzel’s housemaid, on which it is not needful to dwell. 

It will be seen that the plot bears some resemblance to that of the 
Freischiitz ; and this fact has not been without its influence on the 
composer. It may safely be affirmed that the finale of the second 
act would never have been written—at least not in its present shape 
—but for the ‘‘ Wolfsschlucht” scene. The resemblance even 
extends to the tonality, both being in F sharp minor. So again, 
Grete’s air in C, in the third act, strongly suggests Aennchen’s 
“ Kommt ein schlanker Bursch” in the /reischiitz. In fact, a large 
part of the opera can be described as a kind of diluted Weber. The 
ballad in the first act, on the other hand, is a pale reflection of that 
in the Flying Dutchman, There is much pleasing music in the 
opera, but not a page which is absolutely new and fresh. The 
orchestration, too, is always clear and effective, but in no way 
striking. The brass instruments are used with most commendable 
discretion,—perhaps almost too sparingly for modern tastes ; though 
this is far. better than the opposite extreme. We must add, in con- 
clusion, that the full score has been most carelessly engraved, or, at 
any rate, the proofs have been most imperfectly corrected. We do 
not remember ever to have read through a score of the same size 
which contained so many misprints. 
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Paradise and the Peri. Cantata. Composed by ROBERT SCHU- 
MANN. Op. 50. Vocal Score. Novello, Ewer, & Co, 


The Pilgrimage of the Rose. Cantata. Composed by ROBERT 
SCHUMANN. Op. 112. Vocal Score. Novello, Ewer, & Co. 


Scenes from GOETHE'S “‘ Faust." Composed by ROBERT ScHu- 
MANN. Vocal Score. Novello, Ewer, & Co. 


THE octavo editions of the oratorios of Handel, Haydn, Mendels- 
sohn, and others, published by Messrs. Novello, Ewer, & Co., 
have undoubtedly had not a little share in diffusing among the 
English public a knowledge of the great master-pieces in this 
department of music. We are glad to find the publishers are now 
turning their attention to less known works, secular as well as sacred. 
No greater boon could be offered to musicians than cheap editions 
of such compositions as those now under notice. Two of the three, 
Paradise and the Peri and Faust, have not (so far as we are aware) 
been previously issued with an English text. Of the Pilgrimage of 
the Rose there is a cheap edition, published, we believe, in Germany, 
with English as well as German words; but with the large and 
increasing demand for the better class of music, there is ample room 
for two editions. We do not propose here to give any account of 
the music of these works. To some of our readers they will be 
already familiar ; and those who do not know them should lose no 
time in making their acquaintance. 

The English translation of the Paradise and the Peri, or rather 
the re-adaptation as far as practicable of Moore’s poem, a free 
German version of which was that to which Schumann originally 
wrote his music, is by Dr, Dulcken, and it is the text which is 
always used in performances of the work. The Pilgrimage of the 
Rose and the Scenes from ‘‘ Faust” have received their English dress 
from Miss Louisa Vance, who has acquitted herself of her task 
with great skill. In the Fawst especially her difficulties were by no 
means small; and though a comparison of her version with the 
original German shows that she has in places paraphrased rather 
freely, this has been owing to the exigencies of the music. A most 
valuable feature of the edition of Faust is to be found in the notes 
appended to the libretto, explanatory of many things in the text 
which, without such aid, would be hopeless enigmas to most readers. 
Such, for instance are the names of the characters in Part 3— 
“ Pater Exstaticus,” ‘‘ Pater Profundus,” &c. A further assistance 
to the student is afforded by the well-written argument of the 
whole poem which is prefixed to the music. It is to be hoped that 
we may now Shortly have an opportunity of hearing, if not the 
whole, at least the third (and by far the finest) part of Fawst in our 
concert-rooms. The great obstacle hitherto has been the want of 
an English edition ; this being now removed, we commend the 
matter to the earnest attention of Mr. Manns, Mr. Barnby, and 
other of our conductors. 





The Songs of Wales. Edited by JOHN THOMAS. Cramer & Co, 


NATIONAL music is in its very nature so interesting that any col- 
lection of it which is not absolutely bad is almost sure to find public 
favour ; and there is none which goes more readily to the heart and 
appeals more directly to the feelings than the best of the music of 
the Principality. No onewho “has ears to hear” can be insensible 
to the charm of such melodies as ‘‘Llwyn Onn” or “ Merch 
Megan,” and these are but specimens of many which might be 
named, The present is a most complete and admirable collection. 
We learn from the preface that it comprises not only the whole 
contents of the three volumes of Welsh songs edited by the late 
John Parry, but also of the three edited by Mr. George Thomson of 
Edinburgh ; to which some are added by Mr. John Thomas, which 
have not hitherto been published in this form. It therefore gives, 
as stated in the preface, ‘‘a larger amount of the national music of 
the Principality than any other work.” Its quantity, however, is 
not its only claim to notice. Being compiled from such various 
sources, it presents more than usual variety in the arrangements. 
We have Welsh songs here with accompaniments by Haydn, 
Beethoven, Kozeluch, John Parry, C. H. Purday, and the editor. 
Frequently two or three versions of one song are given, thus afford- 
ing opportunity to compare the different treatments of the same 
melody. Many are also given arranged as part songs. For in- 
stance, the air ‘‘Ar hfd y nds,” one of the best known of the 
melodies (under the name of ‘‘ Poor Mary Ann”), is found first for 
one voice with piano accompaniment by John Parry, next arranged 
as a duet by Haydn, and lastly as a four-part song, harmonised by 
C. H. Purday. When we add that the volume contains about 170 
different arrangements, it will be seen that it provides no ordinary 
feast for lovers of national music. We must not omit to mention 
that it also contains a well-written introduction by Mr. C. H. Pur- 
day, giving an account of the bards, bardic institutions, and Welsh 
minstrelsy, and that historical and traditional notes are added 








to the songs. The volume is clearly and neatly printed, and taste- 
fully bound, while the price is extremely reasonable. It not only 
deserves, but will, we doubt not, obtain a wide popularity. 





Gallery of German Composers. By Prof. CARL JAGER. With 
Biographical and Critical Notices by EDWARD F, RIMBAULT, 
London: Fred. Bruckmann. 


WE have on more than one previous occasion called the attention 
of our readers to various collections of the portraits of musicians, 
the most recent being the two fine groups published by Herr Bruck- 
mann under the title of ‘‘ Ruhmeshalle,” which we noticed in our 
issue for last October. The present volume is somewhat different 
in its character from the collections hitherto noticed. It consists of 
twelve photographic portraits of distinguished German composers, 
each of which is accompanied by a short biographical sketch. The 
composers selected are J. S. Bach, Handel, Gluck, Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven, Schubert, Weber, Mendelssohn, Schumann, Meyerbeer, 
and Wagner. The photographs are excellent likenesses, and so 
highly finished as sometimes to suggest the idea at times that the 
pictures from which they are taken must have been touched up. 
Mozart and Mendelssohn, for instance, look as neat as if (to use a 
common expression) they had “just stepped out of a band-box.” 
This remark, however, does not apply to all the’portraits. A very 
neat-looking Beethoven, for example, would be a monstrosity. The 
biographical notices by Dr. Rimbault are, to use his own words in 
the preface, ‘‘necessarily short and sketchy. No effort has been 
made to furnish a full account of the different composers who are 
touched upon. . . . Care has been taken with regard to special 
facts and dates, but nothing like sefious biography has been thought 
of, or even attempted.” To these modest words it is only needful 
to add that the little that Dr. Rimbault has undertaken he has done 
well. The leading facts of each life are set forth in a clear and 
readable form ; but it would have been obviously beyond his scope 
to enter on the discussion of such matters as Schumann's position 
as a composer, or the value of Wagner’s theories. The volume is 
most tastefully “ got up;"’ paper, printing, and binding are alike 
elegant ; and the work is admirably suited for an appropriate present 
to a musical friend. 





SHEET MUSIC: 


FRoM among the large and ever accumulating heap of smaller com- 
positions sent us for review we select the following, as being, on 
various grounds, worthy of more or less detailed notice :— 


INSTRUMENTAL. 


Suite for the Pianoforte, composed by JAMES C. CULWICK 
(Augener & Co.), ‘is a work of very great promise, rather than of 
actual performance. The six movements of which this work con- 
sists give indication of very decided talent, but also bear in places 
marks of inexperience. ‘This is especially noticeable in the ‘‘ Fugue” 
(No. 2). It is not given to everybody to write a good and really 
interesting fugue, and, though cleverly written, the present one is 
somewhat dry. The ‘‘Allegretto scherzando” (No. a also, to our 
thinking, deficient in interest. On the other hand, the third and 
fourth movements, an axdante and presto, are really excellent—not 
only well written, but pleasing and original into the bargain. The 
same may be said, though in a less degree, of the first and last 
movements. We are inclined from this suite to augur well for Mr. 
Culwick’s future efforts. 

The Syrian Bride, a Wedding March, by CHARLES SALAMAN 
(Cramer & Co.), is not only, like all Mr. Salaman’s music, thoroughly 
well written, but, being constructed on a genuine Syrian melody, it 
has a peculiar piquancy which will commend it alike to players and 
hearers. 

Minuet and Trio, and By the Sea, Reverie for the Piano, by 
T. RIDLEY PRENTICE (Novello, Ewer, & Co.), are two very taste- 
fully-written little pieces, which we can honestly recommend. 
Neither is by any means difficult. 

Recessional March, for the Piano, by W. WiLcox (Augener & 
Co.), has the merit of being less commonplace than the average of 
new marches. 


The following pieces can be recommended for teaching purposes:— 
L’Ange Gardien, and Le Trot, by F. V. KoRNATSKI; The Mer- 
maid's Song from ‘‘ Oberon,” by J. A. PACHER ; Réve d’autrefois, 
and Sylphentanz, by J. L. ROECKEL; and La Harpe Magique, 
by EDoOUARD DoRN—all published by Messrs. Augener & Co. 
The same firm have also issued reprints of STEPHEN HELLER’S very 
pretty Rondoletto sur la Cracovienne du Ballet, ‘The Gipsy” (Op. 12); 





of the same composer's Caprice on Schubert's Za 7ruite; KULLAK’S 
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Danse des Sylphides ; and Liszt's Le Prophéte—all of which are 
standard pieces requiring nothing more than a word of mention. 

Very little is known in this country of the music of ROBERT VOLK- 
MANN. We heartily welcome, therefore, an English edition of his 
Musical Picture Book, Op. 11 (Augener & Co.), which consists of 
six very charming little characteristic pieces for four hands. By no 
means difficult, yet most pleasing and effective, these sketches are 
sure to become popular wherever they are known. 


A Festival March, for the Organ, by HENRY HILFs, Mus. Doc. 
Oxon. (Novello, Ewer, & Co.), is one of the best and freshest 
marches we have seen for some time. It is well adapted for the 
instrument for which it is written, and we can cordially recommend 
it to organists, 


Two Melodies, for the Organ, by F. E. GLApstone (Augener & 
Co.), though less striking than some of this gentleman's composi- 
tions, are flowing and pleasing, and will be found suitable for 
introductory or middle voluntaries. 

VOCAL. 

We cannot help entertaining a suspicion that it is more difficult 
to write a fairly good song than a tolerable pianoforte piece ; for in 
going through the songs now before us we have met with no less 
than nine that we have put on one side, because we could not honestly 
find a good word to say for them. No one who has not had the 
painful task of wading every month through a heap of new publications 
can have any conception of the quantity of platitude and ineptitude 
which issues from the press. The larger number of rejected pieces 
are not so much absolutely bad as simply colourless—well-worn 
strings of musical phrases without the slightest claim to originality, or 
the least pretension to novelty. After separating the wheat from 
the chaff, we find a few really good songs remaining, on which we 
shall say a word or two. 


The Petrel's Warning, by HENRY SMART (Joseph Williams), is a 
broad and telling descriptive song for a contralto or baritone voice. 
The name of the composer is sufficient guarantee for the quality of 
the music. 


Bleak was that Night by the Sea, and Where-away ? two Songs by 
W. HARRISON (Cramer & Co.), deserve especial commendation for 
the musical feeling they show. The second, in particular, is a very 
charming little song, by no means destitute of freshness. 

The Bridal Dream, Romance, by HERvE (Cramer & Co.), is 
pretty and rather quaint. 

The God of Love my Shepherd is, Sacred Song, by T. RIDLEY 
PRENTICE (Novello, Ewer, & Co.), is a most excellent setting of 
old George Herbert's version of the Twenty-third Psalm. We have 
not often met with a sacred song which has pleased us more, and 
we recommend it warmly. 

Schlummerlied, von WILHELM MURER (Augener & Co.), is very 
simple but tasteful, 

Three other Songs, When all was young, by JOSEPH L. ROECKEL 
(Joseph Williams) ; Come back to me, Sweetheart, by Odoardo Barri 
(Cramer & Co.) ; and The Songs of Older Days, by W. C. LEVEY 
(Cramer & Co.), also deserve a word of commendation, though all 
approach somewhat nearer to the commonplace than the songs we 
have noticed above. 

I Love the Lord, and Break forth into Foy, two Anthems, by T. 
RIDLEY PRENTICE (Novello, Ewer, & Co.), are, in our opinion, 
by no means equal to Mr. Prentice’s sacred song above mentioned. 
Both are well written for the voices, but neither of them impresses 
us much. 

Tunes for special Hymns, by GEORGE WILKS (Novello, Ewer, & 
Co.), are by no means remarkable for originality. This remark 
applies particularly to the tune on page 8, of which the first ¢en no/es 
are in melody exactly, and in harmony almost, identical with Dr. 
Dykes’s tune ‘‘ Hollingside”’ in Hymns Ancient and Modern. This 
is either a bare-faced plagiarism or a truly remarkable coincidence— 
we are unable to say which. 

Sager Chorus, by W. W. PEARSON (Novello, Ewer, & Co.), is a 
spirited part-song, which is likely to find favour with amateur 
choral societies. 


Concerts, Xe, 


—_o— 
CRYSTAL PALACE. 


THE recent introduction at these concerts of works by Liszt, it may 
fairly be surmised, is due rather to the instigation of Dr. von Biilow, 
Mr. Bache, and Mr, Dannreuther, than to the choice of Mr, Manns, 





whose predilection for Liszt’s works cannot be looked upon as 
strong, seeing that he has not even yet treated us to one of Liszt’s 
‘ Symphonische Dichtungen.’’ Apparently as an antidote to the 
excitement aroused by the prominence accorded to Liszt in the 
programme of two successive concerts, already noticed in our last 
month's issue, the two following Saturdays were devoted in the 
main to Handel and Mozart. 

Handel’s cantata L’ Allegro ed Jl Pensieroso, sufficiently cur- 
tailed by the omission of several solos and the whole of the third 
part, // Moderato, to bring it within the limits of an afternoon 
sitting, and preceded by the overture to Esther, constituted the 
entire programme of the eighth concert. Both works have been 
popular in their day, but of late years have been neglected. To 
lovers and students of Handel a revival of these works could 
not have proved otherwise than welcome, though it failed to awake 
any great enthusiasm on the part of the audience generally. Lsther, 
Handel's first English oratorio, was composed in 1720. The over- 
ture was formerly a favourite among his instrumental works, and 
for many years was played annually at the Festival of the Sons of 
the Clergy in St. Paul’s. When one considers the meagreness of 
Handel's score, which was written for strings and hautboys only, to 
be filled up by the organ, as compared with the immense advance 
subsequently made in instrumentation, it is no wonder that it has 
fallen into disuse. It was played on the present occasion as 
originally written, the organ part being cleverly supplied by Dr. 
Stainer. In effect it was more curious than contenting to modern 
ears. The selection of words from Milton’s Z’Adlegro and // Pen- 
sieroso for musical purposes seems to have been suggested to 
Handel by one Jennens, who in spite of his audacity in supplement- 
ing Milton by a poem of his own—// Moderato—has deservedly 
won commendation as the compiler of the text of the Messiah. 
This cantata, or ode of Handel’s, as it has been called, occupies a 
place distinct from, and independent of, his oratorios. As in these, 
especially in the choruses, we see the greatness of his power, so in 
this, in which solos. greatly predominate, we see the tenderer side 
of his character. The work contains some of Handel's most cha- 
racteristic music, by which we mean music which was clearly 
suggested by the text, instead of, as was but too often the case with 
him, being culled from other sources. The airs, remarkable for 
their refinement, and the choruses, or, more correctly speaking, 
the choral refrains to the airs, for such they mostly are, though 
generally of less extent than those of his oratorios, are fully worthy 
of their author, and always appropriate. An interesting feature 
of the performance was the use made of Robert Franz’s additional 
accompaniments, than which nothing in their way could be more, 
admirable, or better suited as a model for all who may feel con- 
strained to undertake similar work. Here was no obtrusiveness by 
the introduction of monster drums, trumpets, ophecleides, and ‘‘all 
kinds of music,” as we have but too often been accustomed to in 
additional accompaniments, but a mere substitution of clarinets, 
horns, and bassoons for Handel’s improvised organ part, and a 
scoring for strings of the recitatives for which Handel left only a 
figured bass. Allusion was made in the programme to Franz’s 
interesting pamphlet* on the provision of additional accompani- 
ments, which, our readers may be reminded, was reviewed and 
summarised in the MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD for December, 
1872. The performance was on the whole a satisfactory one. The 
solo parts were intrusted to Mme. Lemmens-Sherrington, Miss 
Spiller, Mr. E. Lloyd, and Mr. Whitney. The chorus, barring an 
unfortunate slip in ‘‘ There let the pealing organ blow,” in which 
the ad libitum organ part was effectively rendered by Dr. Stainer, 
showed marked improvement, and the accompaniments were played 
by the band, under Mr. Manns’ careful direction, with extreme 
finish. 

The ninth concert falling upon the eighty-third anniversary of 
Mozart's death, a certain prominence, but by no means an undue 
one, was given to works by this master. The works by Mozart 
brought forward included the ‘ symphony, the violin 
concerto in D, the overture to Le Nozze di Figaro, and the aria, 
‘*Vedrd mentr’ io sospiro,” from the same opera, sung by Mr. 
Santley. The concerto alone calls for notice on the score of novelty, 
having, as far as we are aware, been only once previously heard in 
England, viz., at a concert of the Philharmonic Society in 1872, 
when it was played by Mlle. Camilla Urso, It is the fourth of a 
series of six similar works, and was composed at Salzburg in 1775. 
Mozart, it will be remembered, attained excellence as a violinist as 
well as a pianist, and it was for his own use that it was originally 
written. There is no mistaking its authenticity, for it abounds 
throughout with the characteristics of its author, The andante 
especially is marked by Mozart’s inimitable suavity of manner ; and 


* “ Offener Brief an Eduard Hanslick aber Bearbeitungen Alterer Ton- 
werke, namentlich Bach’scher und Handel’scher Vocalmusik :” von Robert 
Franz, Leipzig: C. Leuckart, 1871. 
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the rondo, remarkable for its rhythmica! changes, recalls his great 
sonata for pianoforte and violin in the same key. The concerto 
was finely rendered by the veteran Sainton, who made use of the 
cadenzas written for the first and last movements by the late Con- 
certmeister Ferdinand David. The only other item of interest was 
Mr. G. A. Macfarren’s ‘‘ Festival Overture,’ composed for the late 
Liverpool Festival. We are inclined to regard this as one of his 
most genial works. It was played in a manner which made its 
merits far more apparent than at Liverpool. The vocalists were 
Mr. Santley and Sig. Urio. Mr. Santley, in addition to the aria 
from Figaro already alluded to, came forward with a new song, 
‘*My dear and only Love,” by Mr. A. S. Sullivan, the merit of 
which we were unable to recognise, and could only listen to with 
feelings of regret that its composer, who has shown undoubted 
talent in a higher line, should of late have been compelled to devote 
himself so assiduously, as he has done, to the production of “ pot- 
boilers.” Sig. Urio’s songs were equally out of place at a “ Mozart” 
concert. The one was ‘Candido fiore,” from Balfe’s 77 Talismano; 
the other, ‘‘The Shadow of the Cross,’’ by Odoardo Barri—as 
pretentious and repulsive an effusion as the picture which suggested 
the words is considered by many to be. 

Schubert’s grand symphony in c, the culminating work of his 
life, and a concert in itself, was the culminating point of the tenth 
concert. Composed in 1828—the last year of Schubert’s life—on 
trial by the Musik-Virein of Vienna, in whose library the original 
score still remains, it was found so difficult that it was laid aside 
apparently on the advice of the composer himself. Schubert’s 
death, in November of the same year, led to its being brought out 
again, and to its being publicly performed in December, and again 
in the following March. It was again laid aside till 1838, when it 
was rescued from oblivion by Robert Schumann, who, in his 
Gesammelte Schriften, has given a most charming account of his 
pilgrimage to the graves of Beethoven and Schubert, and of his 
visit to Schubert’s brother, who put into his hands the precious 
MS., a copy of which he at once forwarded to Mendelssohn at 
Leipzig, where it was performed in March, 1839, and at once re- 
cognised as a masterpiece. It was published in 1850, and heard 
for the first time in England, at the Crystal Palace, in 1857, after 
having been tabooed by the Philharmonic Society, when Mendels- 
sohn wished to bring it forward in 1844. At the Crystal Palace it 
has since been frequently heard, but we can recall but four occasions 
of its being played in London—viz., by the Musical Society of London 
in 1859, by Dr. Wylde in 1864, by the band of the Crystal Palace, at 
St. James's Hall, in 1867, and by the Philharmonic Society in 1871. 
It is probably its length—its ‘‘ heavenly length,” as Schumann ex- 
pressed it—which has stood in the way of its being more frequently 
performed. Omitting the ‘ repeats,” a performance of it lasts just 
forty-eight minutes.” Notwithstanding its great length, there is no 
other work of the kind that we can name which more thoroughly 
rivets the attention or is productive of more pleasurable emotions to 
the listener. One listens to it throughout without the slighest sense 
of fatigue ; its effect, indeed, is invigorating. The performance of 
it on this occasion, under Mr. Manns’ able direction, was of the 
highest excellence. The warm applause which followed each move- 
ment, and which was unusually prolonged after the last, fully bore 
out all we have said in regard to its effect. The instrumental 
novelty announced for this concert was J. Raff's rhapsodie, 
‘«Abends” (Op. 1634). It turned out to be an arrangement for 
orchestra by its author of one of his pianoforte pieces. In this 
shape it forms a delicious little piece of orchestral colouring of a 
rather sombre and mysterious character. The overtures were Men- 
delssohn’s ‘‘ Calm sea and prosperous voyage,” and that by Wagner 
to his opera Rienzi. Highly.as we value most of Mendelssohn’s 
poetically descriptive overtures, we have never felt that admiration 
for the ‘‘ Meerestille”’ which has been claimed for it. It has always 
impressed us far less vividly than that to the ‘‘Hebrides” or 
“Melusina,”” &c. We regret our inability to go along with the 
enthusiastic prographist, who speaks of it as ‘‘this splendid sea- 
piece,” and even recognises in the flourishes for the flute at the close 
of the adagio ‘“ the approach of the breeze and the beginning of the 
voyage.” Still less can we agree with Mendelssohn’s biographer, 
Lampadius, who regards it as ‘‘so exquisitely descriptive of the 
intense anxiety of the crew at the protracted calm, followed by the 
joyous welcome of the breeze and safe return of the ship to harbour, 
that we almost feel on board ourselves !’’ and who, as the work was 
composed before Mendelssohn had ever seen the sea, further credits 
him with a fancy as vivid as that of Schiller, who, in his W2d/iam 
Tell, so faithfully painted Alpine scenery from the keen eye of his 
imagination. Might not the fact of Mendelssohn’s not having seen 
the sea when he composed it rather be adduced as an excuse for its 
shortcomings as a descriptive piece, if indeed it was ever intended 
to be such? That Mendelssohn intended no more than that it 
should excite in us the same feelings as a perusal of Goethe’s poem 
of the same title would arouse, and that he would have laughed at 















such criticism, as he did in the case of the Me/usina overture, when, 
in one of his letters, he speaks of ‘‘ the red coral, sea-green monsters, 
magic castles, and ocean depths,” which one of his critics had dis- 
covered in it, as ‘‘ mere fables which fill him with astonishment,” 
seems far more probable. A couple of anecdotes quoted in the pro- 
gramme book seem to bear us out in these reflections. Apropos of 
the aforesaid little flourishes for the flute—in which some may have 
recognised an ideal boatswain's whistle,—‘‘G” writes :—“I was 
told by @ very distinguished German amateur, who was at college 
at Leipsic in 1846, and knew Mendelssohn then intimately, that he 
had asked Mendelssohn what this flourish meant, and that he had 
said that it was suggested to him by a little paper figure of a dan- 
seuse, which he had seen nailed on to a mast, and which threw up 
its leg when the wind began to rise.” Again ‘‘G” quotesa story of 
Schubring’s, who, on his telling Mendelssohn that the clarinet theme, 
on the recurrence of the second subject, seemed to him to embody 
the accents of love, fulfilling itself as the goal of the prosperous 
voyage was approaching, was met by the rejoinder from Mendels- 
sohn that he had never thought of that, but that he had in his 
mind a pleasant old man, sitting back in his bark, and out of his 
swelling cheeks puffing a prosperous breeze into the sails. That 
Mendelssohn enjoyed poking fun at too imaginative and inquisitive 
critics seems sufficiently apparent from the foregoing. Wagner's 
Rienzi, founded on Bulwer's romance, was composed in 1838, and 
was the first of his works to gain a footing on the German stage. 
He has since repudiated it, confessing that at that period he looked at 
music and the drama through ‘‘grand opéra spectacles,” Tostudents 
of Wagner, familiar with his later works, a hearing of this early over- 
ture must have been interesting as an illustration of the wondrous 
progress he has since made. But that Mr. Manns, after having 
brought it forward in 1872, should repeat it again in preference to 
familiarising his audience with such more matured and more worthy 
works as the overture to Der Fliegende Hollinder, or that to Die 
Meistersinger certainly surprises us. There are many persons who 
confess to an admiration for Wagner up to a certain point, and can 
stomach Zannhduser and Lohengrin, but whose gorge rises at 
Tristan and the works which have succeeded it. It would appear 
that Mr. Manns belongs to these, but, except on his own avowal, 
we should not like thus to class him. Mme. Lemmens- 
Sherrington and Mme. Patey were the vocalists. Mme. Sherring- 
ton came forward with Weber's scena and aria ‘‘ Non paventar” 
and ‘‘Sei tu semper,” interpolated by himin his namesake's opera, 
Jnez, de Castro, and with a couple of ‘‘ Persian” songs by Rubinstein, 
which she sang in German, and which her sister, Miss Grace Sher- 
rington, accompanied. Mme. Patey sang the air, ‘‘ The eyes of the 
Lord,” from Mr. W. G. Cusins’s oratorio, Gideon, and Gounod’s 
Berceuse, ‘‘ Quand tu chantes,” the obbligato violoncello part of 
which was tastefully rendered by Mr. Reed, 


MONDAY AND SATURDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


THESE capital concerts, as interesting and instructive as they are 
enjoyable, were brought to a close for the Christmas holidays on 
the roth ult., to be resumed on the rth inst., when it is announced 
that Mlle. Marie Krebs, who as a pianist found so many admirers 
here during the early part of the last season, will make her re- 
appearance. Hardly a concert has passed without some special 
feature of novelty or interest. We are compelled, however, to speak 
of them with the utmost possible brevity. Of seldom-heard works, 
both old and new, there has been no lack. On one occasion, when 
Dr. von Biilow was the pianist of the evening, the ‘‘ Modern German 
School” was represented in a most favourable light by Rheinberger’s 
quartet, for pianoforte and strings, in E flat, Op. 38, and Raff's 
sonata, for violin and pianoforte, in D, Op. 128, in each of which 
Herr Straus had the leading violin part. The same evening was 
memorable on account of Dr. von Biilow’s wondrous rendering of 
Bach’s “ Fantansia Chromatica,”’ as well as for a remarkably fine 
performance by MM. Straus, Ries, Zerbini, and Piatti, of Bee- 
thoven’s so-called ‘‘ Harp” quartet, in E flat, Op. 74. On another 
occasion, when Mme. Norman-Néruda was the leading violinist, 
and Mr. C. Hallé the pianist, Haydn’s string quartet, in c, Op, 20, 
No. 2—a work remarkable for the boldness of its harmonic treat- 
ment rather than for its melodic charm—was brought forward for 
the first time here. Signor Piatti quite took the audience by storm 
by his unrivalled performance of a sonata by Marcello, and Mr. 
Hallé, who made choice of Beethoven's sonata, in A flat, Op. 110, for 
his solo, was associated with Mme. Norman-Néruda and Sig. Piatti 
in a trio, in F, by F. Gernsheim, a composer who belongs rather 
to the conservative than to the new German School, but whose work 
made the same favourable impression that it did when it was played 
for the first time at one of Mr. Hallé’s recitals last summer. More 
than one disappointment was experienced by the audience at the 
last Monday Evening Concert before Christmas. Mr, Sims Reeves 
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was too unwell to put in appearance as promised; and Mme. 
Norman-Néruda, in spite of illness, after bravely playing in Mozart's 
quartett in B flat, No. 9, and with Mr. Hallé, in a sonata, for violin 
with pianoforte accompaniment, by Locatelli—an effective revival— 
was obliged to succumb. Consequently, Beethoven's ‘‘ Kreutzer” 
sonata, the most attractive item in the programme, had to be 
omitted. Mr. Hallé, however, with his usual readiness and willing- 
ness to oblige, came forward, and from memory played Beethoven's 
‘*Pastoral,’”’ sonata in its stead. At the last Saturday Afternoon 
Concert before Christmas, Schuber%’s justly popular octet, heard 
here for the twelfth time, was the piece de résistance. Dr. von 
Biilow was the pianist, making choice of Beethoven's so-called 
“Moonlight” sonata, for his solo, and joining Sig. Piatti in Men- 
delssohn’s sonata in B flat for pianoforte and violoncello. The 
vocalists that have severally appeared were Mlle. Nita Gaetano, 
Miss Alice Fairman, Miss Leonora Braham, and Mr. Cummings. 





ROYAL ALBERT HALL. 


IT may fairly be averred that, as far as circumstances would allow, the 
directors of these concerts have kept the promises put forth in their 
prospectus issued at the beginning of the season, and this in the face 
of a want of encouragement on the part of the public to make them 
sufficiently remunerative. The band has been enlarged, but will 
easily bear still further reinforcement. The programmes on the 
evenings devoted to music of the higher class have been often highly 
interesting, and by no means restricted to the usual ruck of works 
regarded as among the most generally attractive. That the 
‘‘popular” nights, in which national music has been presented, 
and which have been announced as Scotch, Irish, and Welsh 
‘ festivals,” should have proved the most paying, is not to be 
wondered at, when we consider how much more easy ‘‘ to be under- 
standed of the people” vocal music is than instrumental, and how 
slight the training of the masses of our people has been thereto, in 
comparison to that of Continental nations, who have far more 
frequent opportunities of listening to instrumental music, provided 
much more liberally by the military bands, than with us, and by the 
cheap garden concerts, which abound in almost every town. Now 
that opportunities have been offered to the masses of listening to 
the best music at an unprecedentedly small outlay—viz., one shilling, 
including a return ticket from any station on the Metropolitan and 
District Metropolitan Railways —it is disheartening to find that they 
have not been so feadily seized as could have been wished. That 
in process of time, if these concerts be persevered in, a reaction will 
set in, can hardly be doubted. We have only space briefly to 
enumerate a few of the most interesting works brought forward 
during the past month. One of the ‘‘classical nights ’’ was devoted 
to Beethoven, whose second period was illustrated by the overtures to 
£gmont and Fidelio, the symphony in c minor, No. 5, and the piano- 
forte concerto in E flat, No. 5, played by Dr. von Biilow. A second 
‘Beethoven night,” illustrating this master’s third period, was to 
have been given, but owing probably to the impossibility of securing 
sufficient rehearsals for an adequate presentation of such works as 
the Choral Symphony, &c., was judiciously abandoned, and a 
“Mendelssohn night” substituted for it. Among the works by 
English composers have been Mr. J. F. Barnett’s pianoforte con- 
certo, played by his sister and very promising pupil, Miss Emma 
Barnett ; Sir W. Sterndale Bennett’s fantaisie-ouverture, Paradise 
and the Peri, together with his pianoforte concerto, No. 4, in F 
minor (Mr. J. F. Barnett); Mr. G. A. Macfarren’s ‘‘ Festival” 
overture; Cipriani Potter's overture to Cymbeline; and Mr. E. 
Prout’s organ concerto, the solo part of which was finely rendered 
by Dr. Stainer. Among the most important of the works heard on 
the ‘‘ Wagner ” nights have been Liszt's pianoforte concerto in A, 
No. 2(splendidly executed by Mr. Walter Bache), and his ‘‘Sympho- 
nische Dichtung"” Les Preludes ; a movement from Rheinberger's 
symphony ‘‘ Wallenstein ;” the first movement from Rubinstein’s 
violin concerto, in G (Mr. Pollitzer) ; Gade’s ‘‘ Ossian” overture ; and 
sundry excerpts from Der Fliegende Hollinder, Tannhduser, and 
Lohengrin, &c. The oratorios have been Mendelssohn’s £/ijah, 
Bach's Passion (St. Matthew), and Handel's Messiah. It is 
rumoured that the weekly number of these concerts is about to be 
reduced. This. will certainly be to their advantage, should a part 
of the time gained be spent upon extra rehearsals. 





ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


For nearly a hundred years, and until a comparatively recent 
period, the Hanover Square Rooms formed the most important 
concert /ocale.of the metropolis. Here the concerts of Ancient 
Music, and of the Philharmanic Society, and others of less note, 
were held during a long courseof years. The premises are now about 


within the walls which witnessed the triumphs of such bright lumi 
naries as Haydn, Beethoven, Weber, Mendelssohn, Spohr, &c. By 
the kindness of their proprietor, Mr. Robert Cocks, they were placed 
at the disposal of the Royal Academy of Music for a farewell concert, 
which was given by the pupils, past and present, of the institution, 
under the direction of Mr. Walter Macfarren, on the roth ult., and 
in every way proved worthy of the occasion. The programme of so 
interesting an occasion, deserves to be quoted at full; it was as 
follows :— 

OVERTURE .. - i “Ruy Blas.” es a Mendelssohn. 
TRio.. ..‘‘ Night’s Ling’ring Shades” (Azor and Zemira.) Spohr: 
Miss Martz Duvat, Miss Reimar, and Miss Bot iInGBROKE. 

(Parepa-Rosa Scholar.) 
Ronpo, in E flat “e oe os es és Mendelssohn-+ 
Pianoforte, Miss ALtce Curtis. 

CANTATA a --. “Cea” .. aa G. A. Macfarren- 
Soos by Miss Jesstz Jonrs (Soprano) and Miss BARKLEY (Contralto). 
Concsrtstucx (Op. 92).. ad os es ee ee Schumann. 

Pianoforte, Mr. WALTER Fitton (Potter Exhibitioner). 
FANTASIA and Fucus, in G minor 


ad ae — - $.S. Bach. 
(Arranged for the Pianoforte by Liszt.) 
Miss Cono.ty. 
Sonc . ‘The Erl-King.” Schubert: 


"Miss Mary Davizs (Welsh Choral Union Scholar). 
Accompanied by Mr. EATon FANING. 


Impromptu, in EF (Op. 12) 5 
ALLEGRO Grazioso (Op. at Pianoforte .. W. Sterndale Bennett. 
Miss Katie Steet. 
Part Sonc (Female Voices) ‘‘ Ye Spotted Snakes.” 
PoLONAISE, inc Pianoforte 
Miss BucKNALL. 
Comaren je minor =. = Suite) .. <A. H. Jackson (Student). 
Arr ‘ His Salvation is nigh them that fear Him” * 
(Woman of Samaria). } W. Sterndale Bennett. 


Mr. Henry Guy. 


G. A. Macfarren. 
.. Beethoven. 


RoMANCE, in F as n és - - a6 Beethoven. 

Violin, Mile. GABRIELLE VAILLANT. 

Trio ‘‘The Hawthorn in the Glade” (May Queen). W.Sterndale Bennett. 
Miss Nesstz Goopg, and Mr. Henry Guy, Mr. Ap Herbert. 


: “ Departure.” +. Mendelssohn, 
Part Soncs " ** Hunting Song.” Walter Macfarren, 
AiR th .. “Hear ye, Israel.” 
Miss Jessi Jones. Yenian.) ee Mendelssohn. 
Cuorus .. -» Be not afraid.” 


“Gop Save THE QUEEN.” 


We have only space to remark that the ability of our only national 
musical institution to provide an excellent entertainment was fully 
proved, and we cannot but think that it would be to its advantage 
were it more frequently to come forward in a similar manner. 





MUSICAL EVENINGS. 


AN important novelty was introduced (we believe for the first time 
in England) at the third of Mr. Henry Holmes’ ‘“ Musical Even- 
ings.” This was Brahms’s recently-published string quartett, in A 
minor, No. 2, Op. 51%. We were unfortunately debarred from 
hearing it, but from a reading of the score are in a position to 
pronounce it a most interesting and artistic work, and one of a far 
more genial and attractive character than its companion, No. r, in 
c minor, of which we spoke on the occasion of its production at 
one of Mr. Coenen’s concerts of last season. Mr. E. H. Thorne 
was the pianist, playing for his solo Chopin’s nocturne in G minor, 
and with Mr. Holmes and Sig. Pezze in Beethoven's grand trio in 
B flat, Op. 97. Mr. Holmes came forward with a ‘‘ Romanza and 
Divertimento” for violin, composed by his brother, Mr. Alfred 
Holmes ; and songs by Gluck and Pinsuti were contributed by Miss 
Estelle Emrick, ‘The concluding string quartett was Mozart's, in D, 
No. 7. 





Austral Potes. 


—+— 


THE second meeting of the Musical Association was held at the 
Beethoven Rooms, Harley Street, on the 7th ult., when a pa 
was read by Mr. Sedley Taylor on ‘‘A suggested simplification of 
the established pitch-notation.”” 


Mr. RIDLEY PRENTICE gave a concert at the Alexandra Reoms, 
Blackheath, on the 8th ult., assisted by Mr. Henry Holmes in the 
instrumental, and Miss Edith Wynne, Miss Alice Barnett, and Mr. 
Henry Guy in the vocal department. The most important pieces 





to be converted into a club-house, and no more will music be heard 


in the programme were Schumann’s Sonata in A minor for piano 
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and violin, Mendelssohn's prelude and fugue in E minor, and 
Beethoven's Sonata Appassionata. 

AT the twenty-third concert of the Edgbaston Amateur Musical 
Union, on the 16th ult., the chief works announced were Haydn's 
symphony in E flat, Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Cornelius” march, Lumbye’s 
fantasia ‘‘ Traumbilder,” and Paer’s overture to Sargino. 

THE Bath Quartett Society commenced operations for the present 
season on the 15th u't. The programme of their first concert was 
excellent, comprising Haydn’s quartett No. 82, Schubert's great 
trio in E flat, two violin solos, and Mendelssohn’s quartett in D. 
The quartett party of this society consists of Messrs. Ludwig, 
Amor, Richard Blagrove, and Daubert. The pianist was Fraulein 
Boerngen. 

Dr. BULow gave a most successful recital in Edinburgh on the 
12th ult. Professor Oakeley has also been continuing his organ 
recitals at the University Music Class-room in Park Place. 

FRoM the Glasgow papers forwarded to our office it appears that 
the orchestral concerts, the commencement of which we announced 
last month, are being very successfully continued. We have not 
space to quote the programmes, which are for the most part strictly 
classical, but can say that Glasgow is fortunate in the opportunity 
of hearing so much high-class music from such an orchestra as that 
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COTTA’S NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD 
WORKS. 


L. van BEETHOVEN. 

Sonatas and other Pieces. For Piano Solo. Five Vols. Edited by S. 
Lebert and H. von Biilow. Vols. I., II., IV., each, net, 7s. ; Vol. LIL, 
net, 5s. ; Vol. V., net, gs. 

CLEMENTI. 


Selection of Sonatas and Pieces. Two Vols., each, net, 6s. 


JOS. HAYDN. 
Selection of his Sonatas and smaller Pieces, For Piano Solo. Edited by 
S. Lebert. Two Vols., each, net, 3s. 
W. A. MOZART. 


Selection of his Sonatas and smaller Pieces. Vols. I. and II , each, net, 6s. 
Selection of Piano Duets. Vol. III., net, 6s. 


FRANZ SCHUBERT. 
Selection of his Sonatas and other Pieces. For Piano Solo. Edited by 
Franz Liszt. Two Vols., each, net, 6s. 


Cc. M. v. WEBER. 
Selected Piano Works. Vol. I., net, 6s.; Vol. II., net, 3s. 











Sole Agents for all Musical Works published by Corta, of Stuttgart— 
AvuGENER & Co., 86, Newgate Street, London. 


Also to be had bound, at 3s. per Vol. extra. 








NEW WORKS by E. PAUER. 
GLEANINGS 


FROM THE WORKS OF 


CELEBRATED COMPOSERS 


TRANSCRIPTIONS FOR THE 


PIANOFORTE 
PAU HR. 


BEETHOVEN. 
No. 1. Rondo from the Quintett,Op.16. . . . . 4s. 


MENDELSSOHN. 
Intermezzo from the Quartett,Op.13 . . . 38 
. Scherzo from the Quartett,Op.44 . . . . 4s. 


MOZART. 
Andante from the Concerto in Amajor . . 3s. 
. Andante from the Symphony in D major . . 3s. 


SPOHR. 

6. BarcarolleinG major ........ 3% 
7. SCHGrmOIN Dimajor . . . s 2 se ee eS 
8. AndanteinFmajor ..... +. .s.« 3 
“We have here a very excellent selection of movements from the orches- 
tral and chamber compositions of the great masters, ina form which will 
render them readily accessible to tolerably good players. Athletes on the 
eo would doubtless prefer such transcriptions as those by Liszt of 
eethoven’s symphonies ; but such arrangements as those, masterly and 
effective as they are when properly rendered, make such large demands on 
the executant that their popularity must necessarily be limited. On the 
other hand, many transcriptions might be named which are so meagre, one 
might almost say so emasculated, that they present a mere caricature of the 
originals. Everything is sacrificed to the avoidance of difficulty. Herr 
Pauer has hit the happy mean between these two extremes ; and while not 
requiring any extraordinary amount of executive power, his ‘‘Gleanings”” 
present a faithful reflection, as far as such was possible on the piano, of the 
original works. We have compared some of the numbers with the scores, 
and can therefore speak decidedly as to their fidelity, and as to the good 
taste with which the necessary modifications have been made.”—A/onthly 

Musical Record, Oct. 1st, 1874. 


FRANZ SCHUBERT'S 
HUNGARIAN MELODIES, 


TRANSCRIBED FOR 


PIANOFORTEH SOLO, 
E. PAUER. 


COMPLETE, 8s.; or SINGLY— 


No. 1. InGminor . . ’ <a cel se 
SE Soe a es i oe ae ee 
S$ INnCMmOr . 2.6 sb twee we oe 
4. Te Gm . kt tl tlw 
5. InGminor . . . + + + 6 0 + 6 0 e GB 


“‘ These are an arrangement of one of Schubert's finest and most charac 
teristic works for piano duet, the ‘ Divertissement Hongrois,’ founded on 
enuine Hungarian airs which Schubert heard during his residence with 
Sount Esterhazy at Zelész. The original piece is very long, but as it con- 
sists of several distinct parts, Mr. Pauer has been fully justified in making 
five pieces of it. It was of course impossible to give with two hands the 
full effects intended by Schubert for four; but all the chief features of the 
music are preserved ; and those pianists who have not the opportunity of 
duet-playing will be glad to make the acquaintance of the work as a solo. 
We should add that by playing through the series of five pieces consecu- 
tively the whole of the ‘ Divertissement’ will be reproduced, excepting one 
episode of sixteen bars, which is omitted in No. 4, as it was absolutely 
impossible to bring it within the reach of two hands.”—Monthly Musical 
Record, Oct. rst, 1874. 


London: AUGENER & CO., 86, NEWGATE STREET. 
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